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The Nibelungen 
Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for Instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis In reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
Into the past and its tales and . 
exploits. Drive from Wertheim 
on the Main via Mlltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 1 1th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica In Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 


1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Mlltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Pulling out the stops for 


a free-trading Europe 





B onn has been assured (hat, in its ca- 
pacity as chRirman of the Council of 
Ministers, all measures it tnkes towards 
achieving a single European market by 
1992 will get full support from the Euro- 
pean Commission. 

This emerged clearly nt a meeting in 
Brussels between Chancellor Kohl with 
six Bunn Cabinet ministers; and the Pre- 
sident of the Commission. Jacques De- 
lors, and European Commissioners. Ger- 
many choirs the Council of Ministers un- 
til the end of June. 

It was agreed that prospects are good 
for the liberalisation of capital markets, 
the recognition of university degrees, nnd 
the opening up of the still strongly pro- 
tected markets f>»r public-works orders. 
Progress had also been made in trans- 
port. 

After agreement at the extraordinary 
Community summit in February on bud- 
get-. agricultural- and structural-policy 
reforms, Kohl is keen to show at the next 
summit in Hanover next month that 
headway has been made towards a single 
common market. 

He said all 1 2 nations would benefit 
from ending trade barriers. 

Both he and Delors were satisfied with 
their meeting. It was the sort of get-to- 
gether which helped both the Commis- 
sion and member governments. 

Kohl said if the schedule for a unified 
market was kept to, it would be a political 
milestone. 

There were obstacles in transport poli- 
cy. but not insuperable ones. Progress 
was also possible in the fields of a Euro- 
pean central bank and currency union, 
where Bonn did have doubts. 

But, a European central bank could 
not be realised in the immediate future. It 
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must be the foundation of the common 
monetary policy. 

Delors said he could appreciate Ger- 
man doubts on transport policy. 

He pointed out that the completion of a 
unified Community market must not lend 
to “social setbacks" in the more advanced 
Community countries. Europe must travel 
at the pace of the fastest, not the slowest. 

The trip to the Brussels by Chancellor 
Kohl and his ministers Hans-Dicirich 
Gcnscher (Foreign Minister), Martin 
Bangemann (Economics), Friedrich Zini- 
mermann (Interior), Ignaz Kicchle (Agri- 
culture). Klaus Topfer (Environment) and 
Jurgen Warnke (Economic Cooperation) 
followed a visit to Bonn by Delors und the 
European Commission in April last year. 

The meeting in Bonn was marked by 
differences of opinion over agricultural 
policy. The Brussels meeting was much 
more harmonious. 

This time bulb sides reached agreement 
over the Community 'a lar/il price policy. 

The Community’s Agriculture Com- 
missioner Andriesen suggested a “zero 

Pigs 7: Toward* 1992 and aconomic revolution 
of the century. 

round” for most farm products in the 
Council of Ministers a few weeks ago. 

Kiechle indicated that, despite a num- 
ber of misgivings, Bonn would be able to 
back this price policy. 

The harmonisation of television and 
radio broadcasting rights in the Com- 
munity's twelve member states was one 
of the key items on the agenda. 

Whereas television and radio broad- 
casting in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many falls under the jurisdiciion of the 
Lander, the European Commission 
claims to have an overall competence for 
this field — all the more so after the Eu- 
ropean Court of Justice confirmed that 
there must be free movement of services 
between Community countries. 

The corresponding directives have ex- 

W* rfViy -»»./ -,u<# 

nphe J2 European Community fiilance 

JL ministers have now agreed to push 
through the legal provisions on liberalising 
capital markets. • 

And their intention of completing the 
task before the next European Commun- 
ity summit in June has much political sig- 
nificance. ’ 

’ It will mean that every person and every 
firm in the 12 countries will be able to buy 
nnd sell as much money, property and 
shares as wanted from any of the 12. 

The implications for political union arc 
wide. The Community is slowly develop- 
ing the characteristics of a single slate. 

Once there is free moveriient of Capitol, 
every Italian, to take one example, will be 
able to go from the lira into a stronger cur- 
rency such as the, mark, the guilder or the 
British pound. ‘ ' 




The European common market, planned for 1892, was the main topic when 
Chancellor Kohl fright) visited Italy for talks with Prime Minister Cirlaco De 
Mlta (left). They Intend to Intensify cooperation In many fields, especially 
high technology. They discussed the planned European central bank as a 
possible basis for solving various financial Issues. (rh<<w aim 


isted for some time, but these are con- 
tested in the Council of Ministers nnd in 
the European Parliament. 

I he t uimnisMon cxpiessed us doubts 
whether the broadcasting laws in individ- 
ual member states do justice to the princ- 
iples of a free movement of services nnd 
unimpeded competition vis-a-vis foreign 
broadcasters. 

The Bonn government and the Euro- 
pean Commission agreed that a demarca- 
tion of responsibilities in this field should 
not founder because of the problem of 
including Austria and Switzerland. 

Another topic during the discussion 
was the opposition criticised by Brussels 
by Bonn Tranport Minister Warnke to 
opening up the market in cross-border 
road-goods traffic. 

Warnke once again explained his pre- 
viously unsuccessful project of linking 
the liberalisation of the market as closely 
as possible with the harmonisation of the 
differing tax burdens and social regul- 
ations. 

As chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters he emphasised that he did not want 
to relinquish the lever of harmonisation 
as a means of putting pressure on other 


Agreement on 
liberalising 
capital markets 

If the Italian government' wanted to pre- 
vent this, it would have to introduce imme- 
diately new capital transaction controls at 
the dountry's borders. 

This would put an erul to the Idea bf a 
European Community capital market as 
well as to Italy’s 1 hopes of receiving more 
investment capital from the 1 other 1 com- 
munity countries to boost the econdmy. 1 

The , fite movement of capital' forces 
governments in' Weak-ctirrericy nations td 


member states; otherwise the Commun- 
ity's freight contingents would be in- 
creased at the expense of German hau- 
lage comrucUir*. during the coming yvarv 
without the tax and social regulations be- 
ing aligned. 

Warnke emphusised that the Federal 
Republic of Germany is unable lo accept 
the distortion of competition that would 
bring. 

The British Commissioner responsible 
for this field, Stanley Clinton- Davis, 
made it clear that the Commission in- 
tends sticking to its ‘liberalisation sche- 
dule” up until J992. 

Delors and the Commissioners took a 
keen interest in the complaints made by 
Bonn Environment Minister Topfer that 
too little had been done in the field of en- 
vironmental protection. 

The Commission and the Bonn gov- 
ernment agreed that efforts must be 
speeded up in the fields of desulphurisq- 
tion of coal-fired power plants, cleaning 
up vehicle exhaust fumes and, banning 
spray gas propellants which damage the 
ozone layer. 

(Frankfurter Allgcmclne Zciiung 
Mr Deutschland, 1 ) May ) 988) 


maintain monetary stability; One observer 
said: “It has a disciplinary function so that 
no state need worry about being weighed 
down by balance-of-payments burdens.” 

But common monetary stability re- 
quires coordination of bconoriiic policies 
of both governments and central banks. 

Norbert Kloten, a member bf the Bii'n- 
desbank’s central banl^ council, recom- 
mends a wait-and-see approach to the 
liberalisation of capital. He says confid- 
ence in weak currencies takes time to in- 
crease.' 

Stronger partner's will have to help the 
weafcer. with their limited escape clauses 
and compensatory payments. " 

By; 1983 the'^ComriuinUy’s structural 
funds, will be doubled 16 alfriost DM3 0bh. 

; Her/narih 3oJi/e 

(BremcfrNachrichtcn, 1988) 
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THE ALLIANCE 


Strauss paints a different 
picture of the world 



I n his 'many parly congress and party 
conference speeches CSU leader Franz 
Josef Strauss has always clearly outlined 
his ultimate goal: the victory of freedom in 
a world in which no political objective can 
be attained via war. 

Strauss would like to see the struggle 
between the political systems of West and 
East take place in the arena of (politico-) 
scientific debate. 

His historical visit to Moscow and his 
talks with the Soviet leadership in the 
Kremlin indicate that Strauss no longer ri- 
gidly adheres to an ideologically biased 
preconception of the world. 

Strauss elucidated the content of his 
discussion in the Kremlin during a special 
CSU foreign policy congress in Munich. 

He got so bogged down in the details 
that there was no time left to give the del- 
egates a proper rundown of what he expe- 
rienced during his recent visit to South 
Africa. 

Bonn Economic Cooperation Minister 
Hans Klein (CSU) explained during the 
congress that “foreign policy has a great 
deal to do with style." 

He added: “I would like to point out 
that the CSU hns invited the American 
nmbassador, a good friend of Germany, 
nnd not the Soviet ambassador (to the 
congress). A congress of this kind indi- 
cates priorities." 

This made it more than clear that the 
congress, entitled ‘The Changing Face of 
World Politics", was not planned as a con- 
troversial gathering, butto simply reiterate 
the familiar CSU stance. 

Theo Waigel, chairman of the CSU’s re- 
gional group in the Bundestag, emphasised 
that the party must develop a more distinct 
foreign policy profile. 

This indicated the subtle distinctions 

I maginativeness, it seems, is conta- 
gious. For a long time only a few peo- 
ple outside the international peace move- 
ment seemed willing to accept that the 
destructive force of nuclear weapons is 
much greater than mankind can imagine, 
that it means annihilation and not just de- 
feat. 

_ Ever since President Reagan justified 
his SDI plans for a protective shield 
against attacking nuclear missiles by stat- 
ing that the very threat of nuclear destruc- 
tion is deeply immoral there has been 
some general rethinking on defence and 
security. 

The chairman of the CDU/CSU Bun- 
destag parliamentary group, Alfred Dreg- 
ger, is a very good example of the implic- 
ations this can have. 

The arguments he forwarded at the In- 
stitute of Contemporary History at the 
Johns Hopkins University in Washington 
could not have been more unambiguous. 

The conservative politician, who cer- 
tainly ennnot be nccused of having pacifist 
leanings, surprised many listeners of the 
strategic “planning community" by advo- 
cating positions which were recently 
adopted by Social Democrats and Bonn’s 
Foreign Minister Hnns-Dictrich Genscher 
(FDP). 

This time Drcggcr decided not to moke 
reference to his remark “the shorter the 
range of the missile, the deader the Ger- 
man.” 

This extremely national argument disre- 
garded the fact that, although a nuclear 
war limited to Europe would initially hit 
the Germans in both Germanies, it would 


made by the CSU between a personalised 
foreign policy by the Bonn government 
coalition and foreign policy competence. 

In a world such as the one Franz Josef 
Strauss envisions in the not too distant fu- 
ture the USA will still assume the main 
rale. 

It will remain the number-one world 
power, even though a "relative decline in 
its significance” seems likely. 

The ranking of the Soviet Union in the 
future scenario of world politics primarily 
depends on Mikhail Gorbachov's ability to 
push through his ideas. 

According to CSU chairman Strauss, 
the world's leading Communist power 
Toces the choice of either continuing the 
reform course propagated by the CPSU 
secretary-general or of “relapsing into 
stagnation and encrustation.” 

In the latter case it would degenerate in- 
to a “second-class world power”, no longer 
on a par with the USA. 

Strauss stressed that new powers are 
emerging in the Asian region. 

He pointed out that no-one could pre- 
vent Japan from developing from its posi- 
tion as a major power in the economic 
field into a major power in the military 
field, spearheading the other Asian 
“whizz-kids". 

Korea is following hord on Japan's 
heels. 

In the eyes of the CSU leader the Euro- 
peans only stand a chance of asserting 
themselves In this “macrocosm” if they 
pool their resources. 

in his opinion the Germans have no op- 
tion but to do everything within their pow- 
er “to spearhead this development within 
the framework of German possibilities, or 
at least to move into the group of those 
nations which take the lead” 


He insisted that there is no possibility of 
negotiating a reunification of Germany 
with the current Soviet leadership. 

Even if the GDR were to be given a sta- 
tus resembling Austria's the Soviet system 
would collapse. 

Strauss emphasised, however, that the 
Germans must never be forced to sacrifice 
their freedom as a price for unity. 

A solution can only be found to all 
problems once the demand for freedom 
for all Europeans have been satisfied. 

At the end of the foreseeable develop- 
ment of world politics Strauss is convinced 
that there will be a "victory for freedom 
and a decline in systems of coercion." 

He described those who feel that the 
Soviet system is already changing as “utop- 
ian pipe-dreamers”. 

Although Strauss believes that Mikhail 
Gorbachov sincerely wants change, his ef- 
forts to translate these ambitions into ac- 
tion create growing uncertainty in the So- 
viet Union itself. 

Gorbachov’s aim is to make the Com- 
munist system more efficient, not to abol- 
ish it altogether, said Strauss. 

The CSU leader compared Gorba- 
chov’s task with that of someone trying to 
fry snowballs. 

He supported making Moscow a polit- 
ically interesting new disarmament offer. 

Richart Burt, the ambassador of the 
USA in Bonn, categorically rejected the 
idea of a further zero solution in the field 
of short-range nuclear missiles. 

Burt is convinced that as long as the 
Russian armed forces with their much 
greater superiority in the conventional 
field are able to invade the territory of the 
Federal Republic of Germany the West 
would become the “hostage of the Soviet 
Union" without “nuclear artillery”. 

General Wolfgang Altenburg, chairman 
of the Nato military committee, called for 
further defence efforts against the “con- 
ventional threat" by Moscow. 

He admitted, however, that he hardly 
dares to make such a statement at a time 
when “Mrs Gorbachov buys her handbags 

at Gucci." n it r • i „ 

Rolf Lmkenheil 

(SUittgarlcr Zcjtung, lOMiiy 1988) 


New focus on old questions of 
security and disarmament 


then affect all other European states too — 
including alt the (European and non-Eu- 
ropean) soldiers stationed there. 

What Dregger presented to his audi- 
ence as the “German security interest” 
could easily have been called Europe's se- 
curity interest. 

The fact that a “densely populated 
country can be destroyed but not de- 
fended by nuclear weapons" also applies 
beyond the borders of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

Dregger should emphasise this fact if he 
wishes to steer clear of accusations that he 
is trying to seeking a rightwing "special 
German path” in this field. 

Ever since the two world powers drew 
up their agreement on the elimination of 
medium-range nuclear missiles there have 
been numerous complaints that this has 
made it more difficult for the western alli- 
ance to formulate its strategy. 

This is definitely not the case. The deep- 
seated problems associated with Nato 
strategy date back a lot longer. 

The supporters of the military status 
tpio were simply unwilling to accept this 
fact. 

The idea that an American president 
might order a major nuclear strike because 
of the risk that a conflict in Europe might 
be tost became an illusion alter both world 
powers developed “second-strike” capa- 


bility. At that, time the Nato strategists 
should have realised that the strategy of 
preventing war via deterrence, which was 
successful for a long time, would one day 
lose its credibility. 

Since then, however, the alliance has 
been trying to get round this problem and 
lags behind changes on the international 
scene. 

Mikhail Gorbachov’s waxing influence 
in Moscow and his numerous disarma- 
ment proposals, have made this dilemma 
obvious. 

Alfred Dregger’s primary concern is 
that the USA could some day pull out of 
the transatlantic risk community. 1 

He clearly underestimates the USA’s in- 
terest in Europe r- in particular, its inter- 
est In its troops stationed there. 

However, it is not clear why Dregger 
did not have the same fears as long as me- 
dium-range missiles were stationed in Eu- 
rope, 

Yet it is understandable that he he has 
the greatest dislike", of short-range sys- 
tems with nuclear warhead 8 or nuclear ar- 
tlliery and would Uke to get rid of them, 
since they no longer have anything tp do 
with the traditional concept of preve nting 
war via deterrence. ■' ' 

, Agreement beyond the constraints of 
party-political allegiances may develop on 
this aspect in the, federal Republip of Qer r 


Several sides 

to arguments 
of Lafontaine 

S aar Premier Oskar Lafontaine 
no longer harps on anti-Ainuh 
sentiment. 

Gone are the days when he sent a slit 
down the spine of many by demand 
that Germany should pull out of Nato 
that the West should make unilateral * 
concessions on disarmament 
His remarks on security policy taj 
sound much more carefully considered 
He deserves our support, for exari 
when — with an eye to the European* 
erican relationship in the alliance- hi 
sists that partnership presupposes & 
both sides respect their respective at 
ests. 

It should be possible to discuss faidf- 
finition of the East-West relaiios^ 
which could perhaps correspond tot* 
curity policy community of interest rain 
than the security partnership be wsildfc 
to see. ^ 

The arguments he propounds toryett 
the valid Nato strategy of flexifcfeiwpm* 
cannot be supported. 

It cannot be denied that the aflosw 
needs a far-reaching strategy. 

However, a new concept must be fond 
first before the old one is discarded. 

Lafontainc’s arguments are intellect# 
ly dishonest when he says that the strain 
must be dropped because if the war 
comes to the worst it would destroy evoy 
tiring ii claims to defend. 

Yet the concept was designed preciseh 
to make sure that the worst never Aw 
come to the worst. And it has proi'edits 
worth over decades. 

Lafontaine'x strategy will therefat 
have to be better, since it will have to safe- 
guard what has been achieved. 

Walter W. Weber 

(Snurbriickcr Zciiung.6 May Htf) 

many. The CDU politician is not the ori 
one who feels that any strategy of nuclei 
warfare seeking to limit a conflict to Eu- 
rope is unacceptable. 

This basically means, hpwever, ife 
nuclear weapons can only be viewed a 
political Instruments which must never k 
employed. 

Consequently, Drcggcr not onlyn^ ^ 
to conduct negotiations on theja*^ 
sation of short-range nuclear 
but also take Mikhail Gorbachov at™ 
word. 

Negotiations should start by 
whether the Soviet Union really is 
to relinquish its conventional superior^ 
So much agreement in the security !” 
icy of the Federal Republic of OCrmsJ 
has not existedfor many years. 

Werner HolW 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 5 May Ilf? 
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Big SPD win ‘no mandate 
for a major upheaval’ 


The Social Democrats need will to tread 
carefully now they have been put into 
office in Schleswig-Holstein in a land- 
slide Victory (they increased their share 
of the vote by 9.6 percentage points to 
54.8 per cent to win an absolute major- 
ity after 38 years in Opposition). In this 
article for Hannoversche Allgemelne, 
Wolfgang Wagner says the election was 
not a mandate for revolutionary uphea- 
val. He writes that a great deal wilt de- 
pend on whether Premier-elect BJBrn 
Engholm stays as level-headed as lie 
was during (lie campaign. 

R arely has a German political parly 
won a Land election so convincing- 
ly as the SPD in Schleswig-Holstein, 
where it polled nearly 55 per cent of the 
vote this month. And rarely has n party 
had to do so little to win. 

The result was a consequence of the 
disastrous shortcomings of the CDU, 
which had been in power in Kiel for 
nearly 38 years. 

Most opinion pollsters expected (he 
electorate to give the CDU a trouncing 
in the wake of the Barschel affair (in 
which former CDU Premier Uwe Bars- 
cliel was found dead in a Geneva hotel 
after denying orchestrating a dirty tricks 
campaign before an election last year 
which left a hung parliament). The time 
had come for a change in Kiel. 

The most important question now is 
what use the \icu>r.s will make ol an ab- 
solute majority which resembles the 
kind of result the CSU always gets in 
Bavaria. 

In the overexuberance of success left- 
wing Social Democrats will probably 
feel that it's time for a Kiel-based cam- 
paign to change the world. 

If demands such as the total phase- 
out of nuclear energy are accepted by 


the SPD and its parliamentary group in 
Schleswig-Holstein sweeping changes 
can be expected. 

The Opposition is simply too weak 
and demoralised to give much resist- 
ance. 

A great deal will depend on whether 
Premier-elect Bjorn Engholm stays as 
level-headed and moderate after his 
election victory as he was during the 
election campaign or whether he allows 
himself to be swept along by pressure 
for far-reaching changes. 

There is reason for restraint. Even 
though the election surpassed all ex- 
pectations, the Social Democrats should 
be careful not to draw the conclusion 
that the voters have given them a mand- 
ate for a revolutionary upheaval in Ger- 
many's northernmost state. 

Clearly, many traditional CDU voiers 
had simply had enough of the wheelings 
and dealings instigated by Barschel. 

The electorate in Schleswig-Holstein 
has once again proved thnt it has com- 
prehended the meaning of democracy. 

Elections arc there to make sure that 
power can change hands; and if a party 
fails to such an extent as the CDU in 
Schleswig-Holstein the party in govern- 
ment and the Opposition must reverse 
their roles. 

But the election could not be taken 
for granted. There was a possibility that 
many voters would turn to more radical 
parries in disgust at the democratic sys- 
u-in. 

The fact that this did not happen in 
Schleswig-Holstein and that all extre- 
mist panics together only got a few per 
cent of the vote is proof of the maturity 
of the electorate. 

Despite its very heavy losses the 
CDU can still count itself lucky in com- 
parison with other parties. 

The Greens again failed to get into 


the state assembly, and the FDP was 
forced out. 

The FDP is probably a victim of its 
own indecision during the period in 
which investigations were being con- 
ducted into the Barschel affair as well as 
of the fact that the media concentrated 
on the political battle between the CDU 
and the SPD. Voters did not view the 
FDP as a real alternative. 

The significance of the landslide re- 
sult for the whole country should not be 
overrated. The Social Democrats bene- 
fited from the fact that the Bonn gov- 
ernment and the Bonn coalition parties 
are in a bad way. 

Debilitated by internal quarrels they 
were unable to give the both valiant and 
colourless CDU candidate, Heiko Hoff- 
mann, the kind of support he needed. 

So the SPD can, quite rightly, inter- 
pret the election outcome as the price 
Bonn has had to pay for its policies. 

However, a low for the parties in gov- 
ernment in the second year after a gen- 
eral election is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

It is much too early to infer from this 
fact that the Bonn coalition or the alli- 
ance between the CDU/CSU and FDP 
is on its last legs. 

The result of the election in Sclilcs- 
wig-Holsiein does not jeopardise the 
coalition's majority in the Bundesrat. 

The Bonn government however, is 
now more dependent on the support of 
cuch individual CDU- or CSU-lcd Land 
than ii was before. 

One prominent CDU politician will 
definitely hove a few sleepless niglils 
following the Schleswig-Holstein elec- 
tion outcome: Gerhard Stoltenberg. 

For ninny years ho ranked as the only 
conceivnble substitute for Helmut Kohl 
once the time comes to chouse a now 
chunccllui ui cliunccllur candidate. 

Stoltenberg, who is both Bonn Fin- 
ance Minister and chairman of the 
Schleswig-Holstein CDU, has now 
probably dropped out of the running. 

Another prominent CDU politician 
may be feeling pleased about this: Bad- 
en- Wii r tie mberg Premier Lolhar Spath. 

Wolfgang Wagner 

(Hannavcrschc Allgcmcine, 9 May 1988) 


V oters in the northernmost state of 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
have created a clear-cut political situa- 
tion. 

A more than comfortable majority for 
the SPD makes sure that there will be no 
repetition of the parliamentary stalemate 
which followed the slate election in au- 
tumn last year. 

After nine parliamentary terms in op- 
position the SPD has won 46 of the 74 
mandates in the Kiel state assembly, 1 9 
more than the CDU. ; . • 

The CDU, whose public image deteri- 
orated rapidly in the wake of events as- 
sociated with th£ flaMafryjffljfBir;- backset 
the tone in Schleswig-Holstein -since 
1950.. - * • 

Opinion polls during recent months 
indicated the plebiscitary character of 
this election. . 

Most voters felt that the change was a 
foregone conclusion. *' 

The content of the election was deter- 
mined by -the media rather than by the 
parties themselves. i • 

The fact that the politicians kept the 
Barschel affair' out of the campaign did 
not reduce its significance t 
. Fairness and political manners be- 
came key issues in the campaign, farther 
proof for the' voters of the lingering ef- 
fects of the Barschel affair,- 1 1 

:i ' The CDU’s election campaign was not 
completely Ineffective. ■ 

1 The Infas analysis of electoral trends 


Social Democrats march on to 
new psephological frontiers 

The achievement of the SPD In attracting almost all the votes lost by the other part- 
ies was an extraordinary feature of the Schleswig-Holstein election, says the Infas 
opinion-research institute. Infas says that never before has the SPD made such In- 
roads into new electoral groups. This article discussing the Infas report was written 
by the newsagency, dpa, and it appeared in the Rhehilsche Post. 


shows that the- SPD gained 50,000 votes 
by mobilising of former non-voters. 
TO^PioODU IosnS 0,000 ypw-duwto the 
fact , that voters who voted for the. party 
last time did not go to the polls this time, 
Against the trend, the election turnout 
declined in a number of constituencies in 
which the CDU was previously particu- 
larly powerful. In the SPD strongholds it 
has tended to increase. .. 

. Although during recent Land elec- 
tions parties have often lost over nine 
percentage points the SPD has never be- 
fore made such inroads Into new elector- 
al groups as in the Schleswig-Holstein 
election oh 8 May. ' ' 

The fact that one of the big parlies was 
able 1 to pull almost all (he Votes lost by all 
the differ parties Is extraordinary indeed. 

A further new aspect i? the high per- 
centage of female members of the new 
state assembly: 17 out of 74 (23 per. 
cent) art women. i • ' 


The analysis of electoral shifts reveals 
the overwhelming significance of the al- 
most 90,000 voters who moved on bal- 
1 ance from the CDU to the SPD. 

, The shifts within the conservative-lib- 
eral and the SPD-Green sub-groups, on 
the other hand, arc less significant. 

There was an interchange of 20,000 
votes between the CDU and FDP, the. 
CDU notching a slight overhang of 
3,000. 

The interchange between the SPD and 
the Greens led to an increase of just un*’ 
[der 20,000 in favour of the SPD. 

One of the most striking features, of 
the election outcome is the fact that the 
;FDP was unable to capitalise on Ike 
■CDU’s problems. 

: Dissatisfied CDU supporters did not 
regard the FDP as a serious alternative. 

Many voters felt that the FDP did riot 
dissociate itself enough from the CDU. 

: The Greens also had very little Scope 


More than just 
Barschel affair 
to blame — Kohl 

C hancellor Kohl was right when he said 
that the Pfeiffer-Barschel affair was 
not the only reason for CDU’s disastrous 
showing in the Schleswig-Holstein election 
when its share of the vote dropped from 
42.6 per cent to 33.3 per cent, putting it 
out of power in the State for the first time 
since 1950. 

He says the Bonn coalition and it inter- 
nal quarrels must share the blame. His 
opinion is not shared by all senior CDU 
men. The party’s business manager, Hein- 
er Geissler, puts the entire blame on the 
dirty-tricks affair. 

Geissler says that the real amount of op- 
position to the CDU can be judged from 
the election in September last year when it 
received 42.2 per cent (this election result- 
ed in a stalemate which was only settled by 
the SPD win tliis month). The drop this 
month to a mere 33.3 per cent, he reasons 
was purely because of the affair. 

In any case, the conservative union 
(CDU and CSU) now has some difficult 
clearing-up operations to do. 

The party can begin at the mid-June na- 
tional party congress in Wiesbaden. 

Some harsli words arc bound to be ex- 
changed. 

The ailing CDU in Schleswig-Holstein, 
whose organisational .structure is not good 
according to party leaders in Bonn, will 
not be alone in the pillory. The national 
CDU also has to find its hearings in a 
changing society. 

Kohl must keep control and show vo- 
ter* that the reforms being discussed really 
will keep the man in the street. 

The Bonn government has saddled it- 
self with plenty of work in the form of tax. 
health and postal reforms. 

Normally it takes several parliamentary 
terms to get through such a load. The gov- 
ernment wants to get it all done in one go. 
Now, it’s going to have to. 

Karl Hugo Prays 
(Breitier Nnch rich ten. Ill May IV8H) 

to boost their electoral appeal. In the en- 
vironmental and energy fields the SPD 
also advocates pretty radical policies in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

.Engholm dominated the scene with 
regard to the question of political 
style, usually an issue taken up by the 
Greens. 

All findings indicate that the classic 
issues were not the focal point of in 
this election and that the vote this time 
related to the fundamental question of 
political morality (or the lack of it). 

The behaviour of individual voters, 
therefore, was determined by their ba- 
sic psychological .attitudes rather than 
their srioidec anomic situations. j 

The .outcome of the Schleswig-Hol? 
stein election makes it clear that thert 


is also a limit to what a party’s tradij 
tional voters can take, ( 

Policies pursued by the Bonn gov? 
eminent played a special role this time 
in tfce Schleswig-Holstein election. \ 
The general political situation was 
unable to change the minds of doubt- 1 
ing CDU supporters anyway. 

- The fact that the chairman of the 
■ Schleswig-Holstein CDU, Gerhard 
Stoltenberg, Is also Finance Minister in 
Borin was fl twofold drawback. ! 

This made It impossible to distract 
attention hom the: scandal In Kiel by 
pointing 16 ’the ‘Situation in Bonn. - 
• " dpa j 

(ftholhlsche Poit, DiUscldorf, IQ May 1 988) 
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■ THE LANDER 

Hamburg mayor quits amid 
speculation about why 

The Social Democrat mayor of Hamburg, Klaus von Dohnanyl, this month unex- 
pectedly resigned. Dohnanyl, 59, said he had chosen early retirement. He denied 
that us decision had anything to do with the long-running Hafenstrasse saga, under 
which squatters have occupied some houses earmarked for rcdcvolopmcnt in Ham- 
burg s harbour area. The squatters barricaded themselves in with concrete blocks 
and barbed wire. There iverc clashes with police (a police helicopter was even shot 
at at least twice) and Hafenstrasse occupants and sympathisers went on the ram- 
page through the streets, overturning cars and starting fires. Six months ago, von 
Dohnanyl seemed to have reached a compromise with his conciliatory approach and 
n way of allowing the squatters to remain was found. But the affair did for a long 
ume put tremendous pressure on Dohnanyl from people urging a tougher stand. 
Others outside the SPD say that von Dohnanyl, who Is on the right of the party, has 
finally had enough of internal parly bickering. The stories on this page appeared in 
the Stuugarter Zeifung and the Rheinische Post, 



H amburg's mayor, Klaus von Dohnan- 
yi, (SPD), surprisingly announced his 
resignation just two days after fellow Sa- 
cinl Democrat Bjorn Engholm led thepnr- 
ty to a landslide election victory in neigh- 
bouring Schleswig-Holstein. 

The reason he gave was equally surpris- 
ing. He dismissed claims [hat it was in any 
way connected with the squatters in Haf- 
enstrasse. 

He said that, on the contrary, his deci- 
sion was made on 20 November, 1987, 
just after agreement had been reached on 
a tenancy contract between the squatters 
and the city of Hamburg. 

At the lime, very few believed that the 
mayor would be able to pull off such a 
feat. 

Dohnanyi personally deserves almost 
all the credit for this politically controver- 


sial solution to the problem. He jeopar- 
dised his political fate by bringing his en- 
tire political influence to bear. 

Mayor von Dohnanyi is a man of con- 
viction. During the conflict he always 
sought a political solution in a bid to avoid 
the .violence of stone-throwing and police 
truncheons. 

The squatters made his life difficult and 
damaged his reputation. But that alone 
cannot explain his decision. 

The future of the Hafenstrasse is still 
uncertain; the loss of a politician with such 
a sense of commitment to a peaceful solu- 
tion may make it even more uncertain. 

Dohnanyi’s motives are extremely un- 
usual in the tough world of politics. He is a 
tired man, worn by the burden of office. 

He has had enough of politics and is 
making use of his right to puU out of poli- 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective information Is what you need If you are 
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That’s It, folks. Mayor von Dohnanyl telle the Press that he has decider 
resign. He alone had decided on the timing, he said. (P[w(i£ ^ 

tics early and withdraw Into private life. _ j __ 

This decision does him credit, particularly V H II Tl ntltlO nu 

in view of the fact that many politicians Y UU 
can only stay where they are because „»ji 

they’re stuck to their chairs. d HlM.ll Wltll 

Dohnanyi shows how a politician who • • 1 • 1 

feels exhausted can leave the political are- 01*1 PI tl 51 I 111 P0C 

na with his head held high. Vllglliai 1UCO) 

IV 0f he V “ f , re , qutnt ' T ‘ i“ SI under 60, Klnus von 

y P ° UCBl fnendS *°P ,ed for - c » r ly retirement” at i « 

when many people though! ?jr had bj 
Admittedly, he never exactly made life sights set on higher things. 

®?*j y J? r , town. Dohnanyi never tried to An unusual move for a man who ns 
rode his intellectual superiority; his style of highly acclaimed during recent monthsfa 
leadership tended to be rather elitarian. the way in which he solved the problem* 
He was always isolated in the Hamburg the Hafenstrasse squatters. 

SPD, frequently wedged between the in- Dohnanyi was always a man with 
trigues and struggles for power between inal idens. 

the party's factions. He grew up in a cultured family and 

Many SPD members in Hamburg der- developed a cosmopolitan flair and* tort 
ived hidden pleasure from everything of the nrts and music at an early age. 
which damaged Dohnanyi’s reputation. Klaus von Dohnanyi was the son of om 

Especially during the Hafenstrasse dis- of thc few m,e members of the German re- 
pute there was plenty of back-stabbing by sistancc movement, the German Suprerc 
members of his own party. court official Hans von Dohnanyi, who 

On the whole, Dohnanyi felt very little was execl,lecl following the assassination 
of the traditional quality of the workers' attcm P t on Hit,cr o» 20 i944 - 

movement, namely solidarity. Protestant theologian, Dietrich Boe 

He was constantly obliged 'to seek new h P cffcr ’ nlso kil,cd by HitIer * s thu&s ’ wa 

majorities for his policies within the party. hlRaaclc - . , 

His political friends must .hare resoon- The y .° Unfi P ( , ,hnaiiy ! esca P ed Tk 

ability for his decision to resign. Pf!f cuh ™ ° r " e Doimanyifamih h 

His resionnHnn u & , , hiding in the Etlnl monastery in Bavaria 

surprisl? mos of hi SF*?* n!so ' His brother, Christoph, is one 6f * 
may be a beneficial iff? .fiT’ world ’ s famous conductors. 
Hamburg which will «mon t0 SP |P After tllc war soon became clear to* 

hS! SC Qt U Waus was a Slated scholar. At ita ** 

maiM . i "I. 21 he wns already n doctor of law, * 

to make hu nnnnf f cked 8 fiood moment fremely unusual academic achieved 
to make his announcement.. German standards. 

By keeping his decision secret until af- Dohnanyl, who later became EducaW* 
ter the election in Schleswig-Holstein he Minister in Willy Brandt's governing 

Sth* re Percussions for the found it difficult to understand the pa* 

■ lems some students seemed to have 

What is more, his successor has plenty regard to limiting the duration of sW 

of time to create a distinct image and rally courses. ■ - 

the party behind him before the next elec- Dohnanyi joined the SPD at (he 
non in Hamburg. 29. His career has been a Story of ups a® 

Nevertheless, Dohnanyi’s resignation is downs; civil servant (state secretary), ^ 
a blow for the SPD. ister in Bonn, minister of state in tb*®*® 

On the one hand, the move shows that Foreign office and parliamentary 1 ^ 


Dohnanyi has been unable to achieve a tary of state. 

really big success during his period as He bas frequently dabbled in busing 
mayor. ■ J and became involved in regional politics^ 

On the other hand, the party does not various P^ 18 of Germany. • ' =*. 'll 

exactly possess a host of politicians with As opposed to. the Other- “red baro^, 

his quality of leadership. the SPD, the barons Peter von Oert2| 

A change at the top cannot solve the f™? L “ dwi 8 von, Friedeburg;: whose 

many problems the city-state currently loglc . T experimeDts “I Education 'Mwg 
faces, of which the Hafenstrasse conflict is CT ? “1 L ° Wer SaXony “d 'Hesse retffl 
by no means the biggest v ‘ ' ive v damaged the party’s reputation, P|| 

The city’s . serious econopiiq problems 

and the structural crisis in the ports and f?. dt J 0Sl 1 ' " "‘^1 

shipyards weigh more heavilv ' • The feet Ihat the events surrounding 

Dohnanyi’s success™ i« # "LI Ppectacular Hafenstrasse conQlet in.: 
vied. ""T SUCCCSS r ' 1 ^not tq..be en- yember rang in his decisibn. to 

fSiiittonn^r 7-i. Gei8er - the more8urprising, JoachimSpt>Qt) 

(Slulwneragwm M.y. lS 8«) .; . :■ 
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Gathering in The Hague recalls how a 
certain idea sounded 40 years ago 


E uropean flags bedecked the centre 
of government in The Hague just as i 
they did 40 years ago. as leading pbliti- i 
cians and public figures from many < 
countries met in the time-honoured 
Ridderzaal for a European congress. 

Their predecessors envisaged a “Un- 
ited States of Europe” without frontiers 
but with solidarity and cooperation be- 
tween nations, with a currency of its 
own and with a powerful European ad- 
ministration. 

These are still major objectives of the 
international European movement, 
which grasped the initiative and ar- 
ranged this spectacular anniversary 
gathering held from 5 to 8 May in the: 
Dutch capital. 

European integration has been hard 
going. One needs only to call to mind 
the European Community's butter 
mountain and wine lake to gain some 
idea of the obstacles to economic inte- 
gration. 

Political integration has progressed 
little further than the attempt to devise a 
uniform European passport. 

Yet hopes and expectations were high 
in the early days of the European move- 
ment. Over 750 influential representa- 
tives of nearly all Western European 
countries attended the first European 
congress in The Hague in May 1 948. 

L eading public figures from politics, 
business and the arts mci in the 
Ridderzaal in The Hague to commem- 
orate a momentous gathering held there 
40 years ago. on 8 May 1948. 

Britain's wartime Prime Minister. 
Winsion Churchill, held pride of place. 
He called for a “United Slates of Eu- 
rope" including the defeated German 
people, whose readmission to the family 
of democrats he had advocated in 1946 
in Zurich. 

The “undertaking” given in The 
Hague 40 years ago now reads as 
though it were the most self-evident cat- 
alogue of truisms in the world: 

“We want a united Europe open in its 
full extent to the free flow of people, 
ideas and goods ... a charter of human 
rights ... the free exercise of political 
opposition ... a court of justice to en- 
sure that the charter is respected ... a 
European Assembly in which the forces 
of all our peoples are represented.” 

Yetevenin 1948 the headofthe Ger- 
man delegation, . the newly-elected 
chairman of. the. CDU in the . British 
Zone, ^Konrad Adenauer, sounded a 

Fellow-Christian Democrat ErikBlu- 
menfeld, then a young German delegate 
from Hamburg, remembers him' as say- 
ing that reconstruction and recovery 
could only be a gradual process. 

How right he and other “men with; 
mature political experience’’ were to be 
proved! Europeans have found Integra- 
tion a much tougher task than the Am- - 
cricans with whom they have so often 
and so ill- advisedly been compared. 
Professor Walter Hallstein, another 
. German delegate in The Hague and la- 
ter, from 1958 to 1967, first president 
of the European Commission in Brus- 
i' . sels, had this to say bn why edntparistins 
were Inadmissible: : 

“The .United States of America -was 
; newly created, from nothing,- as It were. 


They included 50 Ministers, ex-Min- 
isters and ex-heads of government. The 
most outstanding personality at a gath- 
ering held to discuss the future of Eu- 
rope was Britain’s Winston Churchill. 

In the famous speech he made in Zu- 
rich on 19 September 1946 Churchill 
had given the European movement an 
extra fillip by advocating a “United 
States of Europe.” 

He also said reconciliation between 
France and Germany must form the ba- 
sis of what he fell was an indispensable, 
radical renewal of the European com- 
munity of nations. 

Less than two years later the Hague 
congress, with Churchill in the chair, 
gave a major boost to subsequent moves 
towards European integration. The 
Hague was, for a brief period, the centre 
of Europe. 

In memory of that gathering heads of 
state and government, Ministers and 
other leading politicians met 40 years 
later in the Ridderzaal. 

The May 1988 gathering was not just 
held to celebrate the 40th anniversary; 
its main purpose was to consider what 
Europe would look like after 1 992 
when frontiers between European Com- 
munity member-countries hod been 
thrown fully open. 

German Federal President Richard 


von Weizsacker conveyed a message of 
greeting on behalf of the 12 European 
Community countries. 

In his speech he emphatically advo- 
cated wider powers for the European 
Parliament and called for cooperation 
between all European nations “to sur- 
mount and throw open the frontiers that 
pigeonhole us in political systems." 

Our freedom, he said, entailed a re- 
sponsibility for Europe as n whole. Herr 
von Weizsacker warned that even 
though the process of European inte- 
gration was irreversible there was a risk 
that it might be bogged down by nation- 
al egoism, inertia and limited horizons. 

He recalled what a powerful sign of 
hope the first European congress had 
been felt to be by the Germans 40 years 
ago. 

The lesson they had learnt from the 
destructions of the old European sys- 
tem of stales by Hitler's war was that the 
future of Europe lay in the abolition of 
national barriers and the establishment 
of true European unity. 

It was thus understandable that Chur- 
chill, the Allied war hero, warmly wel- 
comed the German delegation, includ- 
ing the later Federal Chancellor, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, and the still later presi- 
dent of the European Commission. 
Walter Hallsicin. 


Out of the rubble of war, the 
vision of a new Europe 


What we are here concerned with is a 
rediscovery, with finding an adequate 
polilical form for a unity that in sub- 
stance already exists. 

"The peoples that are here represent- 
ed in a voluntary quest for unity have 
emerged in the course of centuries, in- 
dependently of, and partly against each 
other, in different legal systems." 

Difficulties were soon to 'arise at Lhe 
congress itself. The British had largely 
pre-empted the proceedings and sought 
to stymie all attempts to aim at setting 
up a European federation. - 

The economic affairs commission 
laid the groundwork for the later Euro- 
pean Economic Community, or Com- 
ipon Market. 

The arts commission paved the way 
for the human rights convention. 

But in the political commission, as 
Claus Schondube and Christel Ruppert 

(uteraliy: An Idea Conies Into; Its Own),; 
concepts of integration “ranging from a 
loose alliance to a federation, from a 
loose economic union to supranational 
institutions," clashed head-on. . . 

The, result, bearing In mind the typi- 
cally European variety of opinion, was 
the Council of Europe, set up a year Ja- 
terin,Str8sbourg. . . 

lacked government rights of any, 
kind, was empowered to make no more 
than recommendations and was accom- 
panied by a parliamentary assembly .that 
neither had legislative powers nor was . 
directly elected by its member-coun-, 
tries (now 2} in number). .. 

feoth, Erik Blumenfeld from Hamburg 
and professor, Brugmans, the Dutch de-, 
legate who spoke the closing words in, 
The. league in. 1948,. regret tha? Britain 


in those days was nowhere near ident- 
ifying itself with the idea of Western Eu- 
ropean unity. 

They both confirm that in 1952 and 
1954 Britain refused to guarantee that 
British forces would be permanently 
stationed on the Continent until the Eu- 
ropean Defence Community proposal 
was defeated in the French National As- 
sembly. 

Britain then promptly undertook to 
keep troops stationed on the Continent 
in a minute lo the treaty setting up the 
Western European Union. 

The WEU, as an alliance within Nato, 
consists of Britain and the six potential 
EDC. (and later actual EEC) founder- 
members France, Germany, Italy and 
Benelux. 

Had Britain not stalled on its guarantee 
to station troops on the Continent, experts 
are convinced tKe European Defence 
, Community would' have gained majority 
support in the French National Assembly. 

That, of course, would have meant' a 
defence community Britain was Ire- 
solved not to join. Britain was a prob-. 
lem that long weighed heavily on Euro- 
pean integration. . • ! 

• The EEC was set up at a breathtaking 
pace, under Hallstein as president of the 
European Commission, between 1957' 
and 1965. : , • 

General de Gaulle then brought this 
Initial impetus to an abrupt halt by with- ' 
drawing Frengh representatives, in* 
breach of the Treaty of Rome, from the 
Council of Ministers. 

This “empty chair policy” ended in 
1966 after seven months of standstill. In 
return the others agreed. that the Coun- 
cil of Ministers was not to reach a mar 
jority decision if a memberrcountry 


It was, Churchill said, the Allies’ 
proud duty to take the Germans by the 
hand and lead them back into the fami- 
ly of European nations. 

The concept of European integra- 
tion was yet to be embraced by a wider 
public. Forty years ago the Cold War 
was stili at Us coldest and the Com- 
munists had just assumed power in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Was there any way of avoiding a 
Third World War? Did a Europe di- 
vided into East and West still have a 
future? Would Marshall Aid as offered 
by the United States in 1947 help to 
bring about a European economic re- 
covery? 

All these anxious questions were 
raised at the first European congress, 
but they seemed to be submerged in a 
wave of enthusiasm. , 

It was an enthusiasm that no longer 
exists, but the 1988 congress ended 
with a joint declaration and message to 
all Europeans. . 

It noted that the European Com- 
munity had fallen dangerously short of 
completion in view of the growing 
challenges it faced. I|s economic dy- 
namism must be restored and full em- 
ployment ensured. 

President von Weizsacker of Ger- 
many and President Mitterrand of 
France were presented in The Hague 
with the first ECU coins in silver and 
gold. 

They were minted to symbolise Eu- 
ropean unity, but there is still a long 
way to go before the symbol becomes 

the reality. ,, ..... 

Hermann BleicU 

(Sumgaritft Zcilung. M.»y IMSXj 

larcd the issue at stake to be ’very im- 
portant” for ii. 

This arrangement is mistakenly 
known as the Luxembourg Compro- 
mise. In reality the other five objected ro 
it but had no choice on the matter if the 
EEC was to stay in business. 

It was never formulated in treaty 
terms yet formed part of the basis on 
which Britain, Denmark and Ireland 
were admiued as new members of the 
European Community in 1973. 

But major changes are now in the offing. 
By the end of 1992, the Twelve have 
agreed, all borders between member- 
states are to be fully opened, ensuring 
freedom of movement for people, goods, 
service and capital — and majority deci- 
sions by the Council of Ministers. 

Professor Claus-Dieter Ehlermann, 
as a spokesman for the European Com- 
mission in Brussels, says: 

"That must be taken literally; it is not 
just a matter of making borders a little 
easier to cross.” 

Europe is now an. increasingly im- 
portant factor as a technological union, 
with an R & D budget of DM13bn for 
’ its latest five-year plan. ' 

It is active in space research, with Ar~ 
lane, - the launcher rocket,, fascinating 
the entire world. It is the world’s largest 
trading power, and. nothing can be 
agreed at Gatt against its will. . 

It has pioneered -development .coop- 
, eration with 66 African, Caribbean and 
Pacific states, with ,DMlSbn to.be in- 
I vested in; a five-year period and China, 
this world's largest developing country, 
calling the Lomd Convention q. model 
\ for North-South ties, 

[. At the United J4aqons the European 
, Community countries cast a joint vote. 
’ . four times out of five, and .the East ac- 
{ knowlcdges lherp as g power to be reck- 
L oiled w|ih because, other groups of state 
follow Ip the Twelve's footsteps! ,at the 
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Over (he past year, 10,000 unemployed 
people have started up business on their 
own, many with the help or grants from 
the Federal Labour Office. Last year, 
51 million mnrks was paid out under 
the scheme with an average amount of 
5,000 marks. Grants have been based 
on the equivalent of three months' dole 
money, but this year, applicants can 
claim the equivalent to six months’. Ac- 
cording to one Land authority, only 
about a third of those jobless interested 
fn going out on their own are suited. Al- 
though it is too early to extrapolate 
meaningful figures about success, one 
authority says that there Iihvc been only 
a few eases of people going back on the 
dole. In this article for Mannheimer 
Morgen, Peter Reinhardt looks at the 
scheme and sonic of the people who 
have made the transformation from Un- 
employed to self-employed. 

W cndclin Meyer regards it as 
strange that many of his old 
friends and acquaintances regard him 
"as a rich guy" 

For three months, [lie master joiner 
hns been the tenant of a workshop in 
one of the besi locations in Tubingen. 

Meyer, 38. who went heavily into 
debt starting up, had been unemployed 
for six months. 

The sudden change to being in charge 
of everything was a "tremendous” 
switch. 

Over the past year 10,000 unemploy- 
ed have done the same as Meyer and 
have dared to make the leap into the 
cold waters of self-employment. 

Labour exchanges have encourage 
this entrepreneurial spirit by offering 
grants under a Federal Labour Office 
scheme. 

Hans Jorg Eckhardt of the Stuttgart 
labour office says: “Only in a few cases 
does the person go back on the dole.” 

This is why from the beginning of this 
year grants have been increased. They 
used to be three months at the last 
amount drawn as unemployment benef- 
it. It is now six months. 

The Federal Labour Office had to 
find DM51 m for bridging grants of this 
sort last year. It is hoped that people 
who are successful as self-employed will 
eventually need to take on other work- 
ers. 

Meyer has so much work that he has 
already taken on an assistant. 

Meyer became a master joiner three 
years ago. He said: “I always wanted to 
be self-employed." But as he did not 
have a workshop he had to lake a job as 
an employee and then he was made un- 
employed, after he had a row with his 
boss. 

He applied for many jobs. He had lots 
or time on his hands and in a caft he ac- 
cidentally heard of a workshop in a 
good location in Tubingen that was 
available. 

He worked hard to attract the sophis- 
ticated clientele he had there. Meyer 
produced a leaflet describing the ser- 
vices he offered. He listed exclusive spe- 
cially-made furniture, individual special 
items and reconditioning valuable old 
furniture. 

So us to go one better than the 
competition Meyer, formerly a Window- 
dresser, took on marquetry contracts. 

He landed u contract from a textiles 
manufacturer for how-lio boxes. 

Ho said that there was a'lot of inlerest 
in these boxes. He was very optimistic 
about the future. 

Nevertheless front the very beginning 
lie has not been able to disregard the de- 
mand of ’‘mass production." 

Apart front the bridging grant he had 
from the lubuur office, which docs not 
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Grants help the unemployed 
set up on their own 


have to be re-paid, Meyer has “com- 
pletely used up” the setting-up credit he 
was able to negotiate. 

Although he has only rented the 
workshop he has had to find 
DM180,000 for machinery and essen- 
linl modernisation. 

He has furnished an office over the 
workshop, but it still lacks some items 
of office equipment. It will take two 
years, he said, before he is finally on his 
feet. 

Meyer- put into operation a plan he 
had cherished for a long time. For Dag- 
mar von Vieiinghoff-Scheel the idea of 
being self-employed only gradually 
dawned upon her. 

She hiid worked as general director of 
the Schleswig-Holstein Music Festival. 
She herself said that she earned an enor- 
mous amount in the job, but before her 
probation period was up she threw it up 
because she fell out with the Festival's 
founder, pianist Justus Franz. 

She turned down three offers in con- 
cert impresario agencies, because they 
were not for her. 

A year ago Frau Vietinghoff-Scheel 
went self-employed, arranging art ex- 
hibitions and cultural events with the 
accent on classical music. She has, for 
instance, organised a whole series of 
chamber music concerts, sponsored by 
various firms. 

She has also arranged travel and tick- 
ets for the Salzburg Music Festival or 
the opera In Verona, and is also 1 in- 
volved in a new European opera festiv- 
al, that should be put on in Lausanne 
and Geneva, supported by the Euro- 
pean Commission. 

Although she lives from hand to 
mouth and has been helped financially 
by her parents, she believs that she can 
“pull through." 

She estimates that it will take three 
years for her to really get going, because 
in her business long-term planning is 
usual. 

Even through she is 42 she wants to 
realise her dream of being her own boss, 

PflB»14:Th« bicycle courier! going whera no 
oar hat gone baton. 

even if she cannot think about holidays 
for years to come. 

She has never had regular working 
hours, not even when she was employed 
as secretary for the Tubingen Museum 
Society. 

Her boss then was also arts consult- 
ant to the university. She. had to “hold 
the fort" because her office had looked 
after classical music affairs in Tubingen 
for the past 30 years. 

She said that 1 3 years in a permanent 
position had been “fabulous training” 
for her present activities. 

She is constantly on the go. She said 
that looking back she had lacked the 
cournge "to give up the security of a 
permanent position." 

Only when the support of having a ci- 
vil service job was no longer there was 
her family prepnred to go along with her 
wish to open her own agency. Now she 
could not care less about money, even 
when she hus to be her own secretary. 

These two examples show clearly that 
it is not easy to change from being un- 
employed to being the boss. 

Not for nothing has (he labour office, 
then, asked for reports on the chances 


of success for new entrepreneurs “so as 
not to throw good money away,” as a 
spokesman for the Federal Labour Of- 
fice put it. 

So far the average bridging grant has 
been of the order of DM5,000. In 1988 
this figure may be doubled, because ap^ 
plicants can now claim six months’ un- 
employment pay as a gram instead of 
the previous three. 

The number of unemployed people 
who can go ahead to earn their own live- 
lihood is limited because of the person- 
nel commitment this involves and the 
essential specialist knowledge that a 
person needs to have to do this. 

The Stuttgart Social Affairs Ministry 
has learned that only about a third of in- 
terested unemployed people are “ready 
and willing" to take the path to becom- 
ing self-employed. 

Last summer the Ministry set up two 
pilot projects for promoting initiatives 
for self-employment, one in Sigma r ing- 
en and one in Karlsruhe. Since then 250 
unemployed people have been advised 
about, and given ideas for setting up 
their own businesses. 

In both cities people interested were 
provided with basic business manage- 
ment and legal information as well as 
courses on data processing. 

Up to the present, however, only 25 
have been able to qualify for an invest- 
ment loan and support to meet living ex- 
penses so as to set up their own busi- 
nesses. ! . 

Construction engineer Albrecht En- 
derle knew what he wanted. It was a 
■matter of considerable urgency for him 
to take the road from being unemployed 
to self-employed so as to be able to 
maintain the standard of living his fami- 
ly, a wife and two children, were used 
to. 

He had worked as a staff man for se- 
ven years as an engineering inspector. 
Then the boss decided to reduce the 
size of the company, due to his age, and 
Enderle found himself without a job. 

He said that it was no good looking 
for another job in the vicinity. So he do- 
cided to go it alone. 

On 7 July last year he started up as an 
independent structural engineer with an 
office in the basement of his house. 

His previous job had covered a lot of 
aspects in the building trade and this 1 
was of considerable help, for through' 
his past job he had made many contracts 
in the building trade and in architects’ 
offices. 

Enderle believes that if he had nor 
had these contacts he would never have 
been able to set up on his own. 

Almost 12 months after he started he 
Is satisfied with the way things have 
gone. “I have done better than I expeot- 
ed I would doj” he said, although the 
market has got smaller all the time and 
there are fewer licences to build being 
issued. ■, 

Enderle sees as one of the advantages 
the fact that he can get on with his Work 
in his own way and give more of his time 
to his two children. • ■ 

This has meant that his wife has bfeen 
able to go back to her Work- in a part- 
time capacity. ' ■ i 

In his previous job Enderle had had 
to work far more than 40 hours per 
week, so he knew what would be in store 
for him with his own office. 

Enderle did not apply for a support? 
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grant to cover his living expense^ 
apart from his personal computer W 
not have to buy any equipment oU 
sequence. He feels that he was noijSI 
“any particular support." pi5 
After all every industrial job in* 
Swabian Alb area is supported frl 
public funds to a considerable extent 

In the light of this, then, did m 
Labour Office get the best out ofi 
his case, despite the fact that he hid, 
above-average bridging grant, heaskd 
If he had not had his own cfc 
would have been a burden to the Ft* 
al Labour Office for a longer period. 

Enderle was much angered 
soon after he started up as a self* 
ployed person he was visited byi B 
official because of the misuse of b 
accommodation. The head of thtj 
partment concerned, however, dro» 
the matter. ^ 

Then he regarded it as harasssi 
that he had to get building permissfay 
put up his company’s sign on hism 
house. 

There are almost no limits set (oiks 
and the search for market gaps.]fch- 
bour Office has listed the areas M 
the unemployed can deploy their dto , 
to be self-employed. * 

The list extends from book /«*&>■ 
tion to construction work forfiiMiom 
building switchboard panehtotoKinw 
consultancy, publicans to film producer. 

One man found a market gap selliui 
baked potatoes wrapped in foil fremi 
mobile snack bar. 

Publicans, graphic designers and p* 
chologists take advantage of bridgiq 
loans apart from tradesmen. 

Marriage bureaus should also not k 
forgotten. They have seen the lighlc! 

t& MTPl'U np i flUijN 


«: vH I 

bv-j./: • • * • . • • : • * 

day with assistance from the Labour Of- 
fice, In comparison with that Oabridt 
Drchcr's trade is more solid. For to 
past nine mouths she hns produced cer- 
amics, having set up her own workshop 
She has pursued this aim from to 
first dny of her training. She stuck to be 
goal during her 30 months training peri- 
ocl ns well as almost the same lime to 
had to spend at a school to become 1 
master potter, 

• Since 1987 she hns produced espj 
vases, door signs and crockery to*« 
through her own efforts. 

She would never have d ar ^ w rj, 
the step to be self-employed 
not had sound basic training. : 

Gabriele Drehcr complains about 9 
obstacles officialdom puts in he wV® 
open her own shop. 

■ She has to get some of thefenbvat# 
done to the shop before the busiw® 
can be opened so that she is ready® 
the Christmas trade that is vital for ^i 
viva l in the business. 

But she is only allowed to use * 
grant to cover living expenses for 
penditu res -that are officially' listed to- 
the business. The consequence 1 ls,^ ; 
she has not been able to claim- a P 81 !. , 
the bank credit that has been approved- 

• She is- at present “Tairly hdpefpfl f * 
her work 1 although the amount ;! 0i rj .. 
earned from ceramics is limited."" ■ 

She looks at the distant future 
some degree of concern; former' cr^P). 

commits her for eight years* 1 •: "-''Ll 
She has been “terribly' worried" 1 
what would happen if she had 
and children.--;.!- ; ■ i- 1 ^* 

She said that officials had suggested d# 
she should close the shop. That- id no sd 
tionforher,.. • . ■- Fg £ r Rei nH<rt& 

(Miiinhelmdr Morgen; 5 May 1^*7 1 


E uropean politicians and business ex- 
ecutives are going flat out to esta- 
blish a single internal market in the 12 
European Community countries, with 
their 320 million consumers, by the end 
of 1992. 

This new impetus at long last goes fur- 
ther than words in paving the way for 
practical progress. 

The project must not be underestimat- 
ed; it is the economic revolution of the 
century. 

The public have yet to notice anything 
of what is going on, but they can confi- 
dently expect to be able to settle and go 
about their work (or practise their pro- 
fession) in any European Community 
member-country of their choice. 

Companies will have larger sales mar- 
kets and profit from longer runs of their 
products. 

Jobs will be created. Trade in goods, 
services and capital will no longer be 
subject to restrictions, and the same will 
apply to freedom of travel. 

People travelling between European 
Community countries will no longer be 
asked the tiresome question: “Have you 
anything to declare?" 

It will, however, be 0 while before they 
can use a common currency, the ECU, 
throughout the Community. Monetary 
union will be the keystone in the com- 
promise arch of the economic union. 

Leading banks, insurance companies 
and freight forwarders seem to be the 
first to sound out the risks and opportu- 
nities of the common market. 

They arc merging to form larger units 
so as to be able to hold their own in 
fiercer competition. Takeovers, mergers 
and partnerships are an increasingly fre- 
quent phenomenon. 

New and larger groups arc in the mak- 
ing, especially in the new technologies. 
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Towards 1992, the economic 
revolution of the century 


Everyone is keen to make sure of as 
large a slice as possible of the laTger 
cake. 

In a first come, first served situation 
the trade unions will need to take good 
care to ensure that they keep abreast of 
developments. 

The Belgians, French, Dutch and Ital- 
ians are keenest. The best example of the 
trend is the battle waged by Italian finan- 
cier Carlo de Benedetti for control over 
Socilte Generate, the Belgian conglom- 
erate. 

He may have lost that particular bat- 
tle, but he has already set up a holding 
company of his own named Europa '92. 
German financiers and businessmen 
seem sluggish in comparison. 

They must take care not to rest on 
their laurels and miss the boat. The 
Single Internal Market is in the making, 
with Britain lagging furthest behind de- 
spite the new opportunities presented by 
the Channel Tunnel. 

The new impetus within the European 
Community will oblige the six Efla coun- 
tries to adjust to the circumstances of the 
larger market. They won’t want to be 
sidelined truUewisc. 

Austria oven wants to apply for full 
membership of the Community, but the 
Brussels grapevine says it won’t be able 
to do so before 1992, while the Turks 
will have to wait even longer. 

The Single Internal Market will lend 
added weight 10 Europe's position in the 
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Gatt talks with the United States and Ja- 
pan. 

Not for nothing does Sony, the Japa- 
nese electronics firm, plan to manufac- 
ture in Europe half the products it sells 
here by 1990 (as opposed to the present 
20 per cent). 

The Japanese are making no mistake. 
They will make sure they have a foot in 
the door in good time. 

The precondition for freedom of in- 
vestment throughout the European 
Community is liberalisation, or deres- 
triction, of capital transfer. 

The next step will be the harmonisa- 
tion of value-added tax rates as the prer- 
equisite for the abolition of border 
checks of goods and produce. 

Germany faces far fewer problems 
than others in this connection. 

A further consideration will be the 
wide-ranging field of harmonising com- 
pany law and health standards. 

The European Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg will have a lending role to 
play in this process, as it did in the so- 
called Beer War. 

The Beer War, since forgotten, was 
fought (and lost) by the Federal Repub- 
lic (on behalf of German brewers) lo 
preserve the mediaeval "real ale" regul- 
ations governing purity of beer in Ger- 
many. 

Last, if not least, government monop- 
olies must tumble. Government con- 


tracts must be put out to tender through- 
out the Community. 

All member-states will find this hard 
to swallow, and the entire revolutionary 
programme, gigantic in scope and extent, 
is unlikely to be completed by the end of 
1992. 

The inroads on national sovereignty 
will be enormous, and not only Bonn but 
also the Lander maintain liaison offices 
in Brussels to look after their interests in 
the European Community. 

By the end of 1992 the Council of 
Ministers will have to reach agreement 
on endorsing over 200 European legal 
ordinances, and national privileges stand 
to go by the board in the process, as ob- 
servers in Brussels point out. 

Resolutions approved by the Council 
of Ministers are binding by the terms of 
the Treaty of Rome and the Single Euro- 
pean Act, mind you. All member-states 
have to abide by them and the European 
Court of Justice ensures that they are en- 
forced. 

Not even the Federal Supreme Court 
in Karlsruhe disputes the supranational 
authority of the Luxembourg court, 
which interprets Community law with 
discretion but invariably in the interest 
of European integration. 

Wc arc heading irreversibly in the di- 
rection of a European economic union. 
Of that there can no longer be the slight- 
est doubt regardless of the crises that 
will surely lie ahead in negotiations held 
to arrive at compromise solutions. 

The objective, economic union, will he 
achieved by the turn of the century at the 
latest. Europe is gaining in importance, 
and high time loo! It set its sights on 
economic union 3(1 years ago. 

Hun.\ Win nucr 

(Miinnlii/isiicr Marten. 7 Mj\ I'ISXi 


Europe warned not to miss the 
bus in South-East Asia 



T he seventh conference of the six 
Asean Foreign Ministers and their 
12 European Community counterparts 
in Dusseldorf made one point clear: 
there is no lack of initiatives, ideas or 
resolution on the part of all concerned 
to take fresh aim at reaping the econ- 
omic fruits of political seed already 
sown. 

What is lacking is foresight by enter- 
preneurs who are unable to see further 
afield than their traditional trade ties 
and are reluctant to venture into new 
markets and challenge their much-la- 
mented competitors from the Far East 
in their own neck of the woods. 

South-East Asia is a part of the 
world with bright economic prospects, 
yet German firms are well on the way 
tq. missing the opportunities it offers. 

The dilemma faced by . the jubilee 
conference in Diisspldorf (Asean and 
European Community Foreign Minis- 
ters first meet 10 years ago to establish 
closer political and economic lies) is 
thus self-evident. . 

What use are analyses of investment 
potential and trade, profit and market 
opportunities by the dozen when poli- 
tical recommendations are not put Into 
practice? 

' Given, the trend in German capital 
investment In South-East Asia one can 
but assume, and regrettably so, that 
opportunities have not just been' mis- 
sed but totally ignored. 

Yet Asean member- countries roll- 
out the red carpet for Europeans 
whenever the opportunity arises. They 
naturally do so outof self-interest. 


Europe not only has much to offer 
technologically: it is also a welcome 
counterweight to the Japanese, who 
are viewed with suspicion and have 
made consistent use of every conceiv- 
able investment opportunity in recent 
years. 

Experience gained by companies 
large and small, and particularly by 
small and medium-sized specialist 
firms, has repeatedly shown that com- 
mitments in Asia need not be fraught 
with the risks that discourage many 
potential investors. 

It is thus a matter of arduous routine 
to refer yet again to the favourable 
economic framework, as politicians 
have done for years. Asean has demon- 
strated since the Manila summit that it 
is well aware of the shape of things to 
come.-' 

Its member- countries are making 
even more strenuous efforts to im- 
prove the climate for investment and. 
market access for foreign entrepre- 
neurs In the region. 

Asean is in the throes of change 
from a community of political interest 
to an economic force that is slowly 
gaining shape. . 

It' would be premature to make com- 
parisons with the European Commun- 
ity; especially in view of the difference 
In conditions and circumstances. 

But to Ignore the potential of South- 
East Asia would be to make a disas- 
trous mistake in assessing the realign- 
ment of economic forces in the de- 
ctdpiaiuwd. ChristophRabe 

■ (Ha ride |a bl all, Dttswldorf, 4 May 1 988) 
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Psst! Wanna toy radio that works? 
— how Grundig became a legend 


After the war. Max Grundig wanted to 
manufacture nnd sell radios. The occu- 
pation forces would not let him. So he 
nladc kltscts rival were sold as toy radi- 
os. He went on to build up the Grundig 
firm into one of the big names in home 
electronics. Max Grundig is now 80. 
This report Appeared in the Frankfurter 
Affgemeine Zeitung. 

M ax Grundig, 80 this month, has 
become a legend in his own life- 
time. The founder of the Grundig lei- 
sure-electronics group was born in Nu- 
remberg in Franconia, 

Although lie is as active now ns he ev- 
er was, he is no longer involved in lei- 
sure electronics. He sold Grundig AG 
In Philips in 1984 and turned his atten- 
tion to hotels. 

He lives in Baden-Baden — he 
chose to live their partly, but not entire- 
ly, for health reasons. From his home 
there he directs his small, elite hotel em- 
pire. 

This includes the Fursthaus Dambach 
in FiirlJi, the Castle Hotel in Fuschl and 
the Vista palace in Monaco. 

The jewel in his empire will be the 
Biililerhdhe Castle Hotel near Baden- 
Baden that he has had completely re- 
built at a cost of DMISOm. It is sche- 
duled to be re-opened at the end of 
June. 

Grundig is a reserved man and he is 
unlikely to give a weighty speech at the 
hotel’s opening celebrations. He has put 
his ideas into operation without any 
great beating of the drums. He gives the 
impression that he is high-handed. 

But is has not been easy for him to get 
to the top. He is obsessed with detail. 
He is also very generous. 

Grundig has very little small talk. He 
goes straight to the heart of the matter 
in hand. 

Grundig became a symbol of the 
post-war economic miracle. He got 
down to it and did all he could to get 
ahead. 

He was not successful in everything 
he set his mind on. He had to pay a price 
for his restlessness. 

But he has now overcome his health 
and business difficulties, even if the 
wounds have not completely healed. 

Asked if he would once more sell his 
empire he answered: “1 would never do 
it again." 

The sale of Grundig AG to the Philips, 
concern fulfilled part of his aim of 
bringing together the European leisure 
electronics industry so as to be able to 
stand up to the competition from the 
Far East. 

Grundig appealed for a European al- 
liance of this sort and at first wanted to 
cooperate with the French Thomson- 
Brondi Group. The Monopolies Com- 
mission in Berlin pul a stop to that. 
Grundig could not understand why. 

It was obvious to him that he nlonc 
could not make his way on a market that 
was getting tougher all the time. He had 
to close down factories and sack people. 

Finally the Philips people took over 
l he responsibility of rc-sirucluring the 
Grundig organism ion and had to sup- 
port the Federal Republic's largest ra- 
dio uud television set manufacturer. 

There arc more than 100 million re- 
ceivers of all kinds in the world today, 
embossed with the Grundig name. 


Grundig’s successors. Philips, want to 
make sure that the Grundig good name 
holds good for the future. 

Max Grundig can be grateful for his 
good fortune. He has been very fortun- 
ate in his family life as well, he pointed 
out. mentioning his wife and daughters. 

He has no more dreams. But he re- 
cently confessed in a newspaper inle- 
view that he has plenty of plans. 

He was once described as a "driving 
force behind the economic miracle*' and 
although he is now 80 he cannot stand 
still. The reason for this is, perhaps, that 
he had to work very hard early on in his 
life. 

The forward to Elis biography, pu- 
blished on Ills 75th birthday, starts with 
the words: "I began with nothing.'' 

He was born in Nuremberg into an 
unexceptional middle-class family. His 
father died when he was 12. 

He was taught a trade by on electrical 
installations firm. His hobby was radios. 

In 1930 he became self-employed 
with a capital of 3,000 marks. He was 
21 and opened a retail radio shop in 
Fiirth. 

The 1 930s were the heyday of the ra- 
dio. Grundig exploited the public inter- 
est in radios to the full. It was not long 
before he started up his own plant for 
the manufacture of transformers. 

In 1 938 he had a turnover running in- 
to millions. His transformers were im- 
portant for the German war effort. 

For a short period he was a lance- 


corporal in the German Army, but he 
was soon sent back to Nuremberg. He 
was in Nuremberg at the war’s end with 
a personal fortune of 17.56 million 
Reichsmarks. His home and production 
plant came through bombing raids un- 
touched. He was able to start up again 
as early as 1945. His customers were 
American soldiers. 

Max Grundig, the radio fan, wanted 
to build radios, but the occupying au- 
thorities did not go along with that. He 
was able to circumvent the Allies' ban 
by the trick of do-it-yourself radios, at 
law toys but in fact real radios. 

He experienced early on his own per- 
sonal "economic miracle," for with his 
D1Y radios, named "Heinzelmann’s” he 
earned DM20m. This formed the basis 
of his billion-mark organisation. 

In 1958, the year he was 50, Max 
Grundig employed 17,000 people. In 
1979 the figure was 38,500. 

In 1 982 the group operated 23 factories 
in the Federal Republic with others in 
France, Portugal, Austria. Italy, Spain. 
Northern Ireland and Taiwan. Last year 
the labour force totalled 19,500. 

But the great days were finally over. 
The Japanese had appropriated the sec- 
ret of Grundig's success, mass produc- 
tion but good quality, and they had also 
taken over the Max Grundig bargain 
price methods. The day when he would 
pass from the scene was not far off. 

Grundig is an entrepreneur of the old 
school. He always had a good nose for 


A truism with conditions: for 
‘communication’, read ‘advertising’ 

T he profusion of fairs and congresses ” 

in Berlin is remarkable. The efforts 


X in Berlin is remarkable. The efforts 
politicians and representatives of indus- 
try have put in to drawing attention to 
Berlin are worthy of support. 

Their efforts are an example of public 
relations work in action. Or should one 
say just simply — good advertising? 

Anyone asking around at communic- 
ations conferences in Berlin’s congress 
centre over the past few weeks would 
have been surprised to discover that 
nowadays everything is popularly meant 
by the word “communications." 

The expression is used equally for 
public relations work as for mass com- 
munications and advertising. Even if 
nothing could be further from the truth 
people have got used to the fact that slo- 
gans are part of the trend of the limes. 

For industry communication means 
communicating at many levels, between 
company management and workers, be- 
tween group headquarters and opera- 
tional groups in the field, between ma- 
nagement and the public. 

For good reasons industry is very 
concerned at forging close contacts with 
customers and consumers. 

Close contacts with customers and 
links to readers are basic fundamentals- 
for success in every sector of trade and: 
industry. , 

It would be impossible to imagine in- 
dustry today without this special art. of 
communication that is called advertis- 
es- 

Nothing gets off the ground without , 





marketing, either by a company’s own 
organisation or a firm that is called In 
from outside. 

Trend analyses show who advertises 
too little, which advertising media are 
most in demand (for instance motoring 
and women's magazines) and which 
products are currently best susceptible 
to good marketing. 

At present there is a boom for the 
foodstuffs industry and drinks. Things 
are not so bright for tobacco products, 
for the building industry and, from the 
budget point of view, tourism. 

The advertising industry has now 
developed into a very significant; branch 
of commerce and industry, The annual 
growth rate in this sector is regularly 

above industry’s growth rate. 

This year advertising volume in the ■ 
media should increase by seven per cent 
to DM19bn, with the lion’s share going 
as always, to the classic advertising me- 
dia, the press, radio and television. 

Among advertising men the upward 
trend is described as “an excellent clim- 
ate for advertising.” 

A spokesman for the central commit- 
tee for the Federal Republic advertising 
industry said a little while ago: “Con- 
sumption is no longer a dirty word in 
this country." • ; 



I began with nothing ... Max G» 

new developments. He knew viiifa 
man-in-the-street would buy vA t 
made a television set within ewiyei N 
means. Consumers were gralefol rota 
and remained faithful. 

It is not surprising that he had to put 
up with, and still does, a told'intowj. 
Was he. for example, too rigid to mink 
good time to VHS video systems'! Hil, 
he tried to take on too much? 

These are futile questions in vie* c? 
all that Max Grundig has achieved tie 
independent entrepreneur. 

He is now 80 and exudes confides, 
and belief in the future. Without main 
his calibre the rebuilding of Germany^ 
the war would never have been possible. 

(Frankfurter AllgemdKZean} 
filr Dcuischlomtiittfl W 


There is a very special condition thi 
accounts for the upswing in advertisiK 
and that has filled the pockets of 
marketing people. 

These days economic hopes t 
bnsed on a healthy development of pth 
ate consumption. In just such a pem 
in many circles advertising is regai- 
ns a blessing for the national economy- 
With private consumption support 
this sort, slogans concerning growth^ 
penr more credible. Bui there is® 
room for expansion. 

The average DM220 per ted d : ^ 
population spent for ndverlttg 
year in the Federal Republic iswM" j 
the figure applied per person intte Uf , 
ited States and Britain. . j 

In the long-term advertising is 
if the product is not good enough.]® 1 
ing to top managers indicates J® 
clearly that they are well aware of P®. 

In a critical, but well-informed 
ty business has to justify itself just.** 1 
individual must do. 

• Helmut Maucher, head of the .faj 
■ stuffs giant Nestld, is not alone wheii : 
said: “The manager, himself I s 
credible, • in my opinion, than W 
chures." ■ ■■ 

•• How to go about promoting 
however, never loses sight of the 
principles of economic profit. ^ 
The “translucent businessman,'^ 
in his dealings . with workers .coup 
and trade unions, trying hard to prq 
honest public relations — dndefSjj 
not in the conventional meaning 
advertising but much more as 
nation with a seif-critical approa® 
can create for himself in the long-tj 
more credible position In society* 

; (DerTagossplegct,BetHn,l-M*jdf 
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THE HANOVER AIR SHOW 


Decision on Airbus cash 
jollies the atmosphere 


The Hanover Air Show this year has 
been more significant than usual. An 
important decision over determination 
to keep financing the Airbus series was 
made; mock-ups of the Hermes space 
shuttle and the Columbus space station 
were on show to bring home to the pub- 
lic just where aerospace tax money is 
going. Dieter Tasch, on the spot for the 
Hanuoversche AUgemeine, looks at the 
exhibition and its meaning for the 
worlds or aviation and aerospace. , 

M inisters from four European 
countries met at the show and de- 
cided to pull out all the financial slops 
to make sure the Airbus range will be 
fully available by the 1990s. 

Airbus manufacturing and marketing 
are to be realigned and will, at long last, 
cost British, French, German and Span- 
ish taxpayers less money. 

Another decision that lifted the 
mood at the show came from Bonn, 
where Bundestag committees gave the 
go-ahead for the new European Fighter 
Aircraft, EFA. 

This military contract will guarantee 
contractors work for development and 
production divisions, safeguard jobs 
and mean profits until well past the turn 
of the century. 

The go-ahead from Bonn was greeted 
with jubilation and hectic activity in ex- 
hibition halls closed to the public. 

Suppliers and equipment manufac- 
turers from many countries were repre- 
*entcd at Hanover to make sure they 
were available for intensive consult- 
ations if necessary. 

Civil and military aircraft manufac- 
turers were not alone in feeling satisfied 
with themselves at Hanover. Space re- 
search representatives were delighted 
with two impressive mock-ups on show 
in the hangar that used to be the pre- 
serve of aerobatics buffs with their ult- 
ra-lightweight aircraft, conventional 
and hang gliders. 

This year they were sidelined and 
overshadowed by two king-sized exhib- 
its filling the entire centre section of the 
hangar. 

They were as tall as a house and sim- 
ply wouldn't have fitted into either of 
the other exhibition halls. 

They were the handiwork of the Eu- 
ropean Space Agency (Esa), which pre- 
sented for the first time to a German 
and international public at a major air 
show the projects that will account for 
most of the Federal .R esear ch - Minis? 
try's aerospace re's ca rcnafra ci eve !op- . 
mem spending beyond the turn of the 
century. 

The two mock-ups were dummies of 
the Hermes space shuttle and the Co- 
lumbus space station. 

The Hermes will fly to and from 
Earth and orbital stations, including the. 
Columbus, which is to dock alongside- 
the US space station. . 

Both space stations will be manned, 
and Columbus will be manned by Euro- 
pean astronauts, at least for part of the 
time. Europe and America have still 
not entirely come to ilerma on the de- 
tails. i. i . . : i- 

But ias Bonn has already given Colum- 
bus the go-ahead, a -Gentian. firm, Mes- 
serschmitbBolkow-Blqhm (MBB) of Mu- 
nich, is for once to head.the consortium* 


So leading manufacturers, especially 
those who manufacture entire systems, 
as opposed to individual components, 
were all smiles at Hanover. 

Yet reorganising the Airbus project 
does not solve the problem of a badly- 
needed restructuring the German aer- 
ospace industry — although, of course, 
they arc interlinked problems. 

Manufacturers of helicopters that 
overflew the exhibition grounds are in 
a less happy position even though 
some of them are associated wilh deve- 
loping and manufacturing the Franco- 
Gcrninn anti-tank helicopter. 

Manufacturers of private and execu- 
tive aircraft, for whom the Hanover air 
show is not just a talking shop but a 
market place where orders arc plnccd 
and contracts are signed, set great 
store by this year's proceedings. 

Business is in the doldrums, and the 
opening days of the show gave no sign 
of improvement in the strictly limited 
readiness of potential business or priv- 
ate buyers to invest in new aircraft. 

These topics were discussed with no 
less interest at Hanover than other is- 
sues that interest Germans and others, 
such as how nnd when the German aer- 
ospace industry is to be streamlined 
and realigned in preparation for the 
post-1992 single internal market in the 
European Community. 

The first step in this direction was 
the intention, announced by the Minis- 
ters who met ill Haiuner, to thorough- 
ly reorganise and realign Airbus Indus- 
trie as a multinational manufacturer 
from next year. 

Providing the revamped consortium 
is at the ready in eight months, as envi- 
saged, then the next step is sure to fol- 
low in 1989, or so German pundits 
feel. 

This next step is expected to be a 
change in ownership and, probably, 
management structure at MBB, the 
leading German aerospace manufac- 
turer, which as usual was represented 
in strength and full, future-oriented 
variety at Hanover. 

MBB board chairman Hanns Arnt 
Vogels sounded both receptive to any 
changes that might be necessary and 
convinced that MBB in its present 
shape would continue to grow rapidly 
and earn sound profits. 

They would have been even sounder 
in the past few year if MBB had not 







urn 


The face of tomorrow's space . . . mock up of the Hermes space shuttle. 

(Plintn: Ebcrlinnl Fiunke) 


hud to lend a constant helping hand to 
its Airbus subsidiary, which manufac- 
tures sections and parts of the A 300, 

A 3 1 0 and A 320 Airbus in Germany. 

MBB was in a position to lend its 
Airbus subsidiary financial support 
because of the handsome profits 
earned front the Tornado multi-role 
combat aircraft contract. 

The Airbus is not a money-spinner 
for several reasons, nnd that is why the 
only potential new German industrial 
investor in MBB has been reluctant to 
do so. 

The reluctant partner is Daimler- 
Benz in Stuttgart. As cautious Swab- 
ians the Mercedes manufacturers are 
still doubtful about investing in the 
German partner in the Airbus project, 
illicit remains an incalculable risk. 

From their point of view this reluct- 
ance is understandable. The board of 
the largest German firm, Daimler- 
Benz, cannot be keen on investing in 
MBB, wilh over a dozen shareholders 
of various sizes and with varied inter- 
ests in the DM600m of paid-up capital. 

MBB shareholders include the Ham- 
burg shipbuilding and aircraft-building 
Blohm family, the Dresdner Bank, Al- 
lianz Insurance and Robert Bosch, a 
Daimler-Benz supplier. 

They also include the Land govern- 
ments of Bavaria, Bremen and Ham- 
burg, who invariably rush to defend lo- 
cal MBB jobs whenever they feel they 
may be in jeopardy. 

A company such as Daimler-Benz 
would hardly make do with buying an- 
other “think tank." 

It already has one — to some extent 
— in Dornier, and would prefer to take 
over (or buy into) a company that has 


1 2 onlookc 
hurt as helicopter explodes 

T wo crew members were killed and 
12 onlookers injured' when an. 

RAF Chinook helicopter crashed at 
the Hanover Air Show. 

The aircraft burst into flames when a 

rotor blade hit a gate after landing. an aJr shoW featuring ' 420 exhibitors' 
It burst Into flames, showering on- f ro jn ig countries, said he was satisfi- 
lookers with metal debris. ed with the attendance. 1 

Twelve were taken ,to hospital but High-ranking delegations from Ger- 
seyen were litter released. , . many and abroad had been given value-' 

Attendance at the show, this year had , for money. So had non-trade visitor's. '• 
reached. a record level at the.halfrway , The extensive programme of dembn-’ 
mark, with more than 60,000.. •» stratiori flights was extremely popular, 

■ A spokesman for the German Aero- d P a 

space Industry Association, reviewing ; (SDddeutsche z*itun g , Munich, 9 May J 98S)‘ : 


marketable products with sales pro- 
spects that enn be quantified. 

In talks with Daimler-Benz, shelved 
for the time being, MBB made it clear 
they would prefer the company struc- 
ture to be Inrgcly retained. 

Herr Vogels feel hiving off the Air- 
bus division would make little sense. 
Above all, nothing would be gained by 
separating civil and military research 
and development. 

He untiringly explains to all and 
sundry at Hanover that the various 
MBB divisions are already closely in- 
terlinked and will be still more closely 
interlocked as lime goes by. 

Take, Tor instance, the interface be- 
tween aircraft and spacecraft manufac- 
ture. The Airbus benefits from experi- 
ence gained in work for space missions 
— from electronic controls or in the 
use of new materials. 

Conversely, development of the 
Sanger space shuttle, which is planned 
to take off and land like an aircraft, 
will depend heavily on progress in air- 
craft design and construction. 

By the same token, Herr Vogels 
argues, the development of parts for 
combat aircraft such as the MFA will 
result in spin-off for the next genera- 
tion of non-military aircraft. 

As the Bonn government is keen to 
spend less cash on aerospace and can 
be sure to insist on reorganisation in 
the aerospace industry, the German in- 
dustry could look different at the next 
Hanover air show in two years’ time. 

There will be few outward signs of 
the change. The customary names and 
abbreviations will be retained. But 
there could well be changes in execu- 
tive suites. 

At a later stage the industrial real- 
ignment will show in [the shppwindpy/ 
— at Hanover — too. Herr Vogels, 
newly elected as president of the Gef-. 
man Aerospace Industry Association, 
says the air show is a must. 

That sounds fine but isn't a copper- 
bottomed guarantee — especially of 
Hanover remaining the air show venue. 

The Hanover air show can only ben- 
efit from a realigned and reinforced 
aerospace industry . provided it suc- 
ceeds in gaining the extra international • 
attraction it so badly needs. • 

■ Yet Paris or'Farnboi'ouglvds estar 
blished air: show rivals,' are hot the: 
most, dangerous long-term competi- 
tors. That distinction is held by a mete- 
oric newcomer to the air show world, 
Singapore. ■ 1 ,f • T-‘ m 

. .;-j. : i .• i- •' Dieter Tu'scii > • 

(HannoVersche Allgemcino,'7 May 1988) 
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Meeting casts little new light on the 
life and works of Thomas Mann 



S o much has been written about Tho- 
mas Mann that there seems to be 
little doubt among the experts of Ger- 
man literature that he is a classic in the 
language. 

The extensive secondary sources that 
have come to light about Mann serve 
only to confirm what was already 
known. They throw no new light on his 
work. 

This applies to the pages of his diary 
that have been published recently, re- 
vealing intimate homn-crotic aspects of 
Mann's nature. These arc only compo- 
nents in an understanding of Mann ns a 
whole. 

Can there be any hope of discovering 
anything new about Mann? Mann him- 
self said of himself that he was original. 

The second international Thomas 
Mann conference in Liibeck success- 
fully trod the difficult light-rope be- 
tween repeating well-known truths 
about the writer and a search for new 
clues in marginalia. 

The conference, surprisingly well at- 
tended, was held in Liibeck’s city parlia- 
ment hall. Mann was a native son of 
Liibeck and the city with its traditions 
was a problem Tor him. As a cradle of 
solidity and middle-class respectability ; 
it strongly infuenccd his early work. 

In his later work these qualities only 
played a subsidiary role. 

The first conference in Liibeck on 
Thomas Mann centred on his involve- 
ment in politics or more accurately put 
the unpolitical aspects of Thomas 
Mann, so often questioned. This time 
the conference concentrated on Mann 
the “inspired plagiarist." 

It is a well-known fact that he used 
what was current culturally and polit- 
ically as a quarry from which he hacked 
what he wanted for his work. 

Apart from the trio Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer qnd Wagner, there was a 
whole group of writers and composers, 
including his brother Heinrich Mann, 
who fed him with ideas. 

It was not surprising then that at this 
conference new names were mentioned. 
Klaus Bohnen from Copenhagen saw 
Thomas Mann connections with the 
Danish writer Jens Peter Jacobsen. 

Bohnen said that Mann quoted Ja- 
cobsen almost word for word in several 
passages in his Der kleine Herr Friede- 
mann, included in Mann’s Stones of a 
Lifetime. Monn was fascinated by Ja- 
cobsen’s minute and biological details 
in Verfail des Authentlschen. 

Like many young writers of his lime 
Mann saw melancholic experience as a 
subjective loss of the senses. This pres- 
sure of suffering which he expressed in 
his biographical wrilngg as “suicidal 
tendencies" only ended with Nietzsche’s 
concept of “personal will-power." 

The deeny scenario of Buddenbrooks 
seen in the light of Ihe liftings from Ja- 
cobsen throws new light on the book. 

Ruprecht Witnmer from Elcltslhtt 
showed how Mann in his later years 
created the vividness of his text from 
foreign models, comparing his work 
with Simplicissimus by Grimmelshau- 
sen. 


“Speivogcl, Wendenschimpf, potz- 
stern, wer kegeln will muB aufsetzen’’ 
are expressions that are used in Doktor 
Faustus, but which have nothing to do 
with the Middle Ages. 

In Doktor Faustus Mann used the lan- 
guage props of the baroque to produce a 
cryptic religious atmosphere. 

Grimmelshausen also played a part in 
the Confessions of Felix Krull Confid- 
ence Man, not only by providing quot- 
ations but as a model of a picaresque 
novel from the Middle Ages. Krull’s 
dream of his journey into the cosmos is 
almost word for word similar to Sim- 
plex’s journey to “Finis terrae," 

During his own lifetime Mann was 
confronted with the view that his Dok- 
tor Faustus had nothing to do with 
Faust. In academic circles Goethe had 
no influence on Mann after his Lotte in 
Weimar. This was the interesting point 
made by Heinz Gockel from Bamburg 
in his lecture “Faust im Faustus.” 

There is an identity of evil with good 
in both Doktor Faustus and Faust. The 
good needs the bad to lend legitimacy to 
itself. 

Imitations of Goethe's set pieces for 
the theatre with their mythological ref- 
erences can be found in Mann. 

In Goethe’s Faust the idea of salva- 
tion plays an important role, but in 
Faustus the accent is on melancholy. 

These few examples show clearly how 
much foreign works influenced Mann's 


own way of thinking. The fact that only 
now, 30 years after his death, these ref- 
erences are coming to light shows how 
sophisticatedly he did this. 

This does not affect the artistic In- 
tegrity of his works at all but it shows 
what enormous powers of perception he 
had and his will to transpose ideas. 

Walter Jens made a remark, in a dis- 
paraging sense, that Mann was the “the 
most word-powerful encyclopaedist of 
the 20th century." With this background 
this remark can be seen in a positive 
sense. 

Hans Wysling, head of the Thomas 
Mann archives in Zurich, said that it 
would be thoughtless to force The Magic 
Mountain into a frame of foreign refer- 
ences in endavouring to interpret the 
book's considerable difficulties. 

Mann himself called the work “a won- 
derful Bildungsroman,” a novel con- 
cerned with the intellectual or spiritual 
development of the main character. 

The reader does not learn from the 
novel itself nor from its literary antece- 
dents such as Wilhelm Meister, which 
Mann used as a guide, why Castrop 
does not behave like a classic character 
in a novel or why his career takes quite 
unforeseen turns. 

Just as Castrop “experimented " with 
the magical world of the sanatorium in 
the mountains so Mann experimented, 
propelled forward by biographical im- 
pulse.- 


Hans Jonas: looking into an 
ethical no-man’s land 


H ans Jonas celebrated his 85th 
birthday this month. He is one of 
the most significant thinkers of our 
times. 

Our technological civilisation deter- 
mines the face of the earth, he main- 
tains. “We have become far more dang- 
erous to nature than nature was to us," 
with our science and technology. 

Are we tf]en damned to live in the 
shadow of catastrophe for all time, be- 
cause we cannot do without our ma- 
chines? 

German- American philosopher Jo- 
nas answered these decisive questions 
in the affirmative and at the same time 
demanded that we should halt the 
downfall of nature, and . ..mankind 
through “foreknowledge" and “self- 
limitation" 

Hans Jonas is a professor emeritus 
and now lives in a New York suburb. 

In October 1987 he was awarded the 
German book trade peace prize for his 
"Ethics of Apprehension" the nucleus 
of which is “The Imperative of Respon- 
sibility.” 

He has continuously appealed to the 
conscience of people in progressive in-; . 
dustrial society, whom he sees as the , 
“main sinners on earth.” 

Science and. technology undoubted- 
ly “work for freedom" but, “it is the du-: . 
ty of all freedoms” to set limits on 
themselves. . , . 

Jonas became famous as a theolo- - 
gian but in his later years he turned to 
the philosophy of technology stamped 








'Man's destiny to live In the sha- 
dow of catastrophe' . . . Hans Jo- 

nM *. . , t (Photo: dps) 

with the philosophy of Aristotle. He 
appealed for an “ethical proof” of nat- . 
ural science, so used to success. . . : <• j 

He js no longer a voice calling in,the 
wilderness. Post , Chernobyl he : can 
show the validity of his view that “high 
technology” is an ethical nq; T m'an’s- 
land. and means “knowledge is not 
power but powerlesshess.” ' ■ . 

Jonas was born In Mbnchdiiglad- 
bach. His father was a Jewish textiles 
manufacturer. He -atudldd in- Freiburg 
and Marburg. 1 i! 

He sat at the feet of Edmund Hus- 
serl, Martin Heidegger and j Rudolf; 


Does this mean that new direction* b 
Mann research have been revealed? ft 
Liibeck conference showed something 
the creative process, how ideas were L 
mulated in writing. Constructive comt* 
nents of a writer’s artistry extend far bj 
yond textual analysis and comparison. 

Research of this kind shows up ami 
ter’s particular characteristics. If ti^ 
characteristics are not understood* 
would be difficult to understand ft 
perceptions typical of Mann. 

This helps to moke clear what Hckad 
Heftrich, president of the Thom* 
Mann Society, had to say in the 
lecture he gave entitled “Thona 
Mann’s relationship to the Germans if 
Judaism.” 

Thomas Mann's sallies against “Je» 
ish literati” and the characterisation 
the Jews as a foreign race (he also dir 
attention to Jewish physical attribute 
belongs to the darkest chapter in hist 
terary career. 

It is equally puzzling how he cam*& 
marry a Jewess, Katja Pringshein 
which in effect made his children 
mixed race,” according to the Nuts’/* 
cial laws. 

In the trilogy Joseph and his Broth s 
he Had chosen in the blond, bluF-ejri 1 
youth, Joseph, as a figure of eiteml 
beauty. He imparted to him awnrrepiol 
human history. 

This was no novel “about the lews* 
as Thomas Mann himself once said, but 
an attempt to snatch away from the Na- 
zis a myth “and rc-work his own ideas 
into the myth," as Heftrich put it. 

The stale of Israel has thanked him 
for this. Just >i few days before his death 
on 1 5 August 1 955 a grove was planted 
in his honour, close to Jerusalem. 

Karl Hermann 

f S:m rliriick vr Zeilung, 5 May I9M) 

Buhmnnu. His areas for research were 
gnosis, or mystical knowledge, and the 
spirit of laic antiquity. 

Junns took his degree in 1930. Three 
years Inter he had to emigrate. His 
mother was murdered in Auschwitz. 

Jonas taught in Palestine at the He- 
brew University and served in the Brit- 
ish Army during the last war. 

I-lc lived in Canada nnd from there 
moved to New York in 1955 to tafce 
over n chair at what had become fa- 
mous ns the "University In Exile” at ile 
New School for Social Research. 

Hannah Arcndt, the wcll-ktfj* 
political philosopher, with whgj' > 
nas was on friendly terms, altfW 1 
there..,.. 

Jonas remained at this -university lor 
more than 20 years. Twice he was£ 
vite.d, to take, a chair in Germany* 
he turned both offers down, i r ' : 

Jonas developed a system of Da ! u ir 
philosophy, in a technical age with 
Phenomenon of Life, published' 0 ; 
1966, Change and Existence .(I9lwi 
and Organism and Freedom (1973)- * 

His aim was to overcome the 
sided view of-the world prevalent wj|. 
day and to turn back to a total € j 
the cosmos as seen by antiquity. r ^ • 

<As ■ he grew olde'r Jonas involve 
himself ever more actively against -^ 
madness ; of progress; that irrespon| 
bly risks mankind's future.- • i ! ^ 

■In 1981 hfe published 'Power t 
Powerlessness of Subjectivity, arid M 
years later Technology, Medicinf 
Ethics.' These, 1 together with Thb \ 
perative of Responsibility ,* which# 
been translated it many ■ languagj 
make up Jonas’s 'greatest cotftHbiim 
as a philosopher to thought' In oyothp 

:* . ! • .*• ' j WolfgangSchtrmachi'i 

■v (Rjieinlsche Po*if.DUsid0orfii6 ; Maytf 
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Bringing Gabriele Miinter’s talents ^ 
out from the long shadows 




T en years ago Munich's Lenbachhaus 
put on a major exhibition of Ga- 
briele Miinter's work. Hamburg’s 
Kunstvereln has now followed this up 
with an exhibition of her work that cen- 
tres on her best period, the years up to 
1918. 

Her self-portrait, At the easel, shows 
her at work. Her arm is outstretched 
with the brush in her hand. The back- 
ground blends into fields of colour. 
There are intense areas of colour, red 
and blue, various shades of green, yel- 
low and white, everyone of which is sur- 
rounded by broad dark strokes of the 
brush. 

This self-portrait was painted in 1 9 1 0 
and shows clearly her personal style. 
She concentrated on the effects of co- 
lour, reduced shapes to their basics and 
in this way condensed the atmospheric 
aura of her work. 

The works of the members of “Der 
blaue Ritter” group, the fathers (and 
mothers) of the moderns in painting, are 
to be found in galleries all over the 
world. But Miintcr has remained in the 
shadow of the most famous members of 
the group, Franz Marc, Auguste Macke, 
Paul Klee, Alexei von Jawlcnsky and 
particulary Wassily Kandinsky, whose 
mistress she was for several years. 

It was hard for women to get on in 
painting in Miinter's generation. She 
was born in 1877 and grew up in a peri- 
od when art academies only opened 
their doors to men. 

She had no alternative but to study at 
courses of painting in the undemanding 
art schools for young ladies. 

She said: “The artistic ambitions of a 


girl were not taken seriously in these 
acadamies." 

After her parents’ death' she was fi- 
nancially and personally independent. 
She went to Munich to join the young 
ladies' art society, where she had to take 
the unambitious courses offered there 
with considerable disappointment. 

Then in 1902 she changed over to 
Kandinsky's newly-opened “Phalanx” 
private school, where men and women 
could study together. 

Kandinsky soon recognised the orig- 
inal talent of his pupil. He told her: 
“You are hopeless as a student. One can 
teach you nothing. You can only do 
what has developed within you. Every- 
thing you have comes from nature." 

But her work at that time hnd little to 
do with the style she later developed. 
Up to 1908 her work was stamped with 
her impressionistic vision. 

Her Aliee im Park von St Cloud 
shows the Interplay of light and shadow 
on a pathway, crowned by a shimmering 
stretch of lake. 

Her Gerade Strafie mit wei/km Haas, 
dating from 1910, is quite different. 
Again there is an allce but not n friend- 
ly, pretty idyll. It is an expressive work 
with strong brush' strokes that outline 
the geometry of the shapes and empha- 
sise the underlying powers of the per- 
spective. 

Miinter was a co-founder of Der 
blaue Ritter group of 1 9 1 1 . Bui she held 
hcrsull uluol trout ihe theoretical dis- 
cussions on art in which the group in- 
dulged. 

Her themes remained conventional. 
Impressive landscape studies, portraits 
and still-lifes were her strengths. This 


was unlike Kandins- 
ky who in 1910 
painted his first ab- 
stracts. She concen- 
trated on figurative 
expressionism. She 
not only displayed a 
feeling for colour 
but a thrilling sense 
for composition. 

Her Landstrafie Im 
Winter, dating from 
1911, is dominated 
by the bare skeleton 
of a leafless tree, 
whose branches 
split up the sky. A 
house, made small 
by perspective, is in 
the background and 
seems to be clinging 
to the mountain- 
side with difficulty. 

The road that leads Soil portrait 

through this melan- 
cholic, cheerless winterscape is ploughed 
up by dynamic, blue cart tracks. 

Her eye for composition also can be 
seen in her work in which she immorta- 
lised the work of her blaue Ritter col- 
leagues. 

She did not just deal with personal 
studies but with the atmosphere in a 
particular situation, captured in the 
joint effects of shape and colour in the 
division of the canvas’s surface. 

Kandinsky, who was Russian, had iu 
leave Germany and return home in 
1914 at the outbreak of Ihe First 
World War. Miinter remained behind 
and the relationship between the two 
began to break up. 




F rench poet Charles Pierre Baude- 
laire said of Goya’s etchings: “These 
grotesque faces, these bestial faces, 
these diabolical grimaces are human, 
No-one dared more than he did." 

Baudelaire was referring to Goya's 
Desastres de la Guerra, (Disasters of 
War), inspired by the French occupa- 
tion of Spain. 

Not until 35 years after Goya's death 
in exile in Bordeaux in 1828 could they 
appear in Spain, published by the Royal 
Academy. 

Goya had been appointed, director 
for painting at the academy in 1795 and 
in 1799 he was appointed “First Court 
Painter," the culmination of his climb up 
the social ladder. 

At the time Goya was in deep conflict 
between the 

ply reactionary court he was given and 
his insight into Spain's social backward 
ness ended in deafness that afflicted him 
In 1792. 

In 1797 he advertised his The Ca 
prices, the first of his four eyejes of etch 
ings. This series of etchings was pu 
blished in 80 sheets in 1799. The result 
was legal proceedings against him by the 
Inquisition. 

- Few drawings are as famous as the tl 
tic etching Goya used for Caprichos^ 
“The sleep of reason glves*bl‘rth to the 
monstrous." 

This representation of' the uncon- 
scious shows that Goya was way before 
his time in psycho-analysis and surreal 
Ism. 

! The variety of “The Strangeness and . 


Goya: nightmares lying buried 
deep in the unconscious 


Foolishness” that Caprichos present in 
biting clarity, can only be understood as 
criticism of Spanish conditions. But the 
glimmer of hope, that ought to be linked 
to the impulse for enlightenment in such 
criticism, soon becomes completely 
darkened, 

In 1808 the Napoleonic invasion of 
Spain began. The hopes of enlightening 
reason were conclusively dashed. In the 
unbelievably cruel war of conquest that 
followed, the army was not engaged, as 


in former campaigns, in freeing subject 
peoples. 

It was a brutal horde, murdering and 
plundering at the behest of foreigners. 
Sometimes it was at the command of the 
Corsican conqueror, and sometimes 
acting for the power of the nobility and 
the inquisition. The people paid the 
bloody price. 

Goya worked on the 80 etchings of 
the Desastrs between 1808 and 1815, 
during the whole period of the war of in 


..-J'---. 




, .Goya’s watercolour The Disparates _ 


(Photos. Cnliil ague) 


with hat. Gabriele M Untar, 1908. 

(Photo: Catalogue) 

Miinter hardly painted anything 
when the end of their affair was scaled 
by Kandinsky's marriage in 1917. 

She lived in retirement and did not 
take up her work again until ten years 
Inter when she no longer had the pow- 
ers of expression that she had when she 
was younger. 

The Hamburg exhibition concen- 
trates on the years up to 1918, intro- 
ducing Munier as. a painter who, de- 
spite the dominating personality of her 
teacher, Kandinsky, had an artistic in- 
dividuality all herown. 

Ufrike Meyer 

(General- An zclger, Bonn. 30 April I yRH) 


vasion which ended, as Goya feared, 
with the restoration of reactionary gov- 
ernment. 

There was no question of a public 
showing of his work. The reproductions, 
in which Goya revealed the angry ra- 
tionality of his observations of what 
man is capable of, could only be circu- 
lated among limited circles. 

For a long time now they have been 
the common property of art and for a 
long time the horrors they depict have 
been superceded by even worse events. 

The etchings can now be seen at the 
Kollwitz Museum in Berlin. They are 
displayed in a special system designed 
for a touring exhibition organised by the 
Juan March Foundation, Madrid. It in- 
cludes the other two cycles of Goya 
etchings v * . :■> : • • ; 

‘ 'After the horrors of Desastres the 40; 
etchings dealing with bull-fighting, enti-. 
j tied Tauromaquia, done in 1816, come 1 
; as a breathing spade. ■; 

" Finally Disparates,! the 18 sheets of 
> the Foolishueisek, that, wpre never pu-; 
1 blished during Goya’s lifetime, are 
! equally pai*t of the nightmare Goya de- 
i picted that cannot be interpreted. 

| This is a marvellous opportunity to 
; see the Goya cycles ojf ’etchings as a. 
; whole. But no mote, for the complicated' 
; development of. -th«i Individual themes 
j and motives in the pictures, often with; 
: many years intervening between the 
! drawing and the final etching, appears 
j no more than the considerable re-work- 
ing of thd pldtes done in Iriier re-prim-i 
! ings: That cannot be- expected 1 from a; 

Continued on ptge IB 
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A botanists’ Noah’s Ark for 
threatened plant species 


■ ; ! 

T ens of tliousands of plant species are | 
stored at -10° C in a seed bank near 
Brunswick. 

They include samples of wild and crop 
plants of all kinds: foodgrain such as | 
wheat, barley and rye, vegetables such as 
peas, beans and tomatoes, cabbage and 
turnips, and herbs and spices. 

An estimated 50,000 samples of the 
seed of nearly 500 plant species from ail 
over the world arc stored in deep-frozen 
cans. 

One day they might need to be re- 
trieved from their slumber and grown 
again. 

Many feci the collection, which is at 
the Federal Agricultural Research Esta- 
blishment in Volkenrode, a Brunswick 
suburb, might one day be of greater sig- 
nificance for the future of mankind than 
the entire space-research programme. 

The Brunswick breeders seem to have 
canned entire muTket gardens and natu- 
ral environments. They hope to conserve 
“phylogenetic resources" for decades. 

They hope that this will ensure the sur- 
vival of plants ns an important source of 
raw materials os mankind progressively 
destroys its natural environment, and its 
food supplies, all over the world. 

Seed can be stored deep-frozen in the 
seed bank for a long periud, says Profes- 
sor Manfred Dambroth, director of the 
research establishment. Maintained at a 
relative humidity of four to six per cent, 
foodgrain can for instance be stored for 
between 200 and 280 years. 

The worldwide genetic erosion of im- 
portant wild varieties, primitive species 
and old and forgotten cultivated strains 
of plant continues by leaps and bounds. 
This progressive decline in the number of 
surviving plant species worries scientists. 

The Brunswick research establish- 
ment, in collaboration with similar facilit- 
ies in many countries with differing poli- 
tical systems, is laying the foundations 
for a collection of plants that might be of 
vital importance for generations to come. 

The collection is the only seed bank of 
its kind in Germany, but other research 
institutes associated with plant breeding 
have stockpiled similar samples of variet- 
ies of one species or another. 


They aren't always specifically genetic 
banks, but botanists find them a treasure 
in the search for new properties of crop 
plants. 

Many crop plants require constant up- 
dating and renewal by the addition of 
new genetic properties. 

This need arises because food supplies 
are far from assured, and not just in re- 
gions where millions are already starving 
but in industrialised countries too. 

We live mainly on a diet of a handful of 
arable crops such as maize, wheat and 
Tice that originated in the tropics. 

Ninety-five per cent of the food we eat 
consists of a mere 30 plant species, ex- 
perts say. Four varieties of wheal account 
for 75 per cent of the foodgrain harvest- 
ed in the Canadian prairies. 

In Germany three varieties of rye ac- 
count for 95 per cent of the total acreage, 
while in Brazil almost all coffee is har- 
vested from one variety of tree. 

Most of our basic foodstuffs. Professor 
Dambroth says, come from plants that 
grow mainly in the Vavilov regions. 

Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov discovered 
in the 1920s that a wide range of plants 
flourishes in closest proximity in certain 
parts of the world. These islands of varie- 
ty, as he cnlled them, nrc in the Third 
World. 

They are subtropical hill country and 
mountainous areas of Ethiopia. China, 
India, Peru, Bolivia, Central America 
and the Mediterranean. 

Nearly everything we now eat comes 
from these regions, so we live on a diet of 
crop plants that did not originate in our 
own latitudes. 

-Wheat found its way to Europe via 
the crusaders" Professor Dambroth says. 
“Barley and rye were mere weeds. Our 
forefathers ate millet. The potato came 
from South America. 

“So we can't afford to limit ourselves 
to Central Europe. We have no choice 
but to collect wild and primitive varieties 
of crop plant from the Vavilov regions. 
They incorporate properties of resistance 
and other features essential for plant 
■ breeding." 

; The Vavilov regions account not only 
[ for the plants that in their day became 
man’s crop plants. They still supply the 
f genetic raw materia) from which plant 
\ breeders in the industrialised world 
g breed high-yield varieties of crop plant. 

The varieties grown in the industria- 
lised countries, as opposed to the Vavi- 
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Tomorrow' 8 chips. Frozen and atored genetically manipulated potato plants 

at various stages of growth. ■ ' (Photo: Eva Qlunz) 


lov regions in (he Third World, have 
grown genetically impoverished and are 
frequently low in their resistance to plant 
diseases. 

Wild varieties from the Vavilov- re- 
gions are, in contrast, resistant to dis- 
eases that could destroy the very basis of 
our food supplies. That is why scientists 
are keen to preserve the genetic propert- 
ies of these varieties in a seed bank. 

Plant breeders are mainly concerned 
with maintaining genetic variety. It is the 
prerequisite for their work. Without var- 
iety, or genetic variability, there could be 
no new strains. 

They are essential for the survival of 
our own species. Pests and plant diseases 
can have disastrous repercussions, as his- 
tory has shown. 

It could just be that one of the cans of 
seed in the Brunswick deep freeze is re- 
sistant to some epidemic that threatens to 
devastate foodgrain crops overnight. 

Plant, breeders would then stand a 
chance of lending a helping hand. But the 
Brunswick scientists sound a warning 
note, saying exaggerated hopes would be 
unwise. 

For one, such genetic resources as may 
be identified must first be safeguarded or 
“made safe" by being grown and cross- 
bred. 

For another, research must be carried 
to ascertain whether any resistance they 
may have can be genetically handed 
down to successive plant generations. 
That is by no means always the case. 

A further problem is how to conserve 
plants that cannot be stored in seed form. 
Potato varieties, for instance, are main- 
tained as living collections. ■ . * 

“The potato," Professor Dambroth 


says, “is a cross-fertiliser. If we were to 
take the seeds from the berries of the po- 
tato plant we would no longer have the - 
variety in question. 

“Yet growing potatoes year by year for 
this purpose is hard work and poses 
problems in respect of ensuring that the 
tubers stay healthy. 

“In this context we make use of bio- 
technology arid the technique known as 
swift reproduction. 

“We grow seedlings in test tubes and 
can keep them alive for about two years 
before they need transplanting. It is i 
fairly simple procedure we use to con- 
serve about 500 old varieties of potato ai 
present.” 

The Brunswick collection does not just 
consist of plant varieties that are of agri- 
cultural interest. Botanists attach no less 
importance to herbs and spices and red- 
listed wild plants on the verge of extinc- 
tion. 

They too show signs of a catastrophic 
decline in varieties that were once known 
to exist. 

Experts are worried that the destruc- 
tion of as yet unknown varieties from the 
tropics that could be of vital importance 
in the future may prove even more devas- 
tating. " 

The samples of' 480 species on deep- 
freeze deposit In the Brunswick seed bank 
may sound insignificant in comparison 
with the 500,000 species known to exist. 

BUt as mankind fives on a diet walhly 
consisting of a mere five speo/$‘'** fi0 
crop and fodder plants may, Professor 
Dambroth says, be considered a moff 
meaningful number. : 

Matthias Glaubrecht' 

' (Die Welt, Bonn, 30 April t9H) 


Private universities, closer links between 

research and industry urged 


C loser cooperation between research 
and industry was advocated by Fed- 
eral Chancellor Helmut Kohl as guest 
speaker at the annual general meeting of 
the Slifterverband fiir die Deutsche Wls- 
senschaft in Hamburg. 

He stressed the pathfinder role of the 
Verband as a joint venture by industry 
in sponsoring academic and scientific 
research. 

Private funds raised in dbnatiohs had 
enabled new ideas to be put to the test 
swiftly and unconventionally. Coopera- 
tion between research, industry and the 
authorities had always been based on 
mutual trust and confidence. 

Scientific and technological progress 
was the motive force of a modern, cos- 
mopolitan economy, especially “as hu- 
man creativity and practical skills are 
resources we have in plenty," the Chan- 
cellor said. 

They were the real resources of a 
country which, like others in the Euro- 
pean Community, would need to face 
the challenge of the Single Internal Mar- 
ket planned for 1992. 

Examples of the organisation's work to 
which the Chancellor referred included its 
sponsorship of academic chairs, of which 
the Verband had endowed a growing num- 
ber, and its programme to promote highly- 
gifted students. 

A further instance of foresight and 
shrewd planning had been the establish- 
ment of the Wissenschiiftszcniniin, or Sci- 
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ence Centre, in Bonn. It had swiftly be- 
come an integral and indispensable part of 
scientific and cultural -life in the Federal 
capital. 

The Verband had cut manpower costs 
and boosted the efficiency of many 
smaller foundations by providing a trus- 
teeship service to handle their affairs. 
There were over 135 of them with com- 
bined assets in excess of DM700m. 

Receptiveness townrd new ideas cou- 
pled with due regard for both progress 
and tradition was, as the hallmark of the 
organisation’s work, of the greatest im- 
portance for a free society. 

The Federal government thus saw the 
Verband, the foundations and their don- 
ors as “indispensable partners in coping 
with the tasks that lie ahead for the fu- 
ture of the country.” 

Herr Kohl said the government 
planned to improve the tax status of 
charitable foundations, which since 
1985 had been entitled to set aside re- 
serves for unspecified purposes. 

Charities' had previously been re- 
quired to spend tax-deductible don- 
ations in the current financial year. 

Further incentives, the Chancellor said, 
must be provided to encourage the csta- 
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blishment of new foundations. Legislation 
was planned to come into force at the 
same time as the 1990 lax reform package. r 
Tax incentives to encourage private, 1 
charitable civic commitment were not, 
he said, merely a matter of raising priv- 1 
ate funds to ease the burden on the pub- ' 
lie sector. They formed part of regulato- 1 
ry policy within the framework of the 1 
social market economy. j 

Slifterverband chairman Dr Klaus 1 
Liesen of Ruhrgas AG, Essen, covered 
the sfame ground in his words of wel- 
come, calling on universities to riin their 
activities along more competitive lines. 

He wondered why, in vicw'of the dec- 
lining number of university students and 
the ensuing freedom to study at a unl L 
versity of the student's choice, univer- 
sities and faculties ought not to be al- 
lowed to select their own students. 

The laws of supply and demand must 
surely introduce a competitive element 
that could do the universities and (heir 
graduates nothing but good. 

They must also, he added, benefit those 
who rely on a university output of well- 
trained and highly-motivated graduates. 

The establishment of private univer- 
sities was a further step in the direction 
of more competition. 

The I 'erfm/jc/was particularly interested 
in improving the career prospects of junior 
grades of academic teaching staff. Acad- 
emic choirs had been endowed with a view 
in promoting university research. 

Dr Liesen lisied specific lax provisions 
he felt were essential if the organisation’s 
work was to be further encouraged. 

One-off donors must enjoy the same 
tax status as regular donors (such as by 
deed of covenant). 

Private assets must be freely trans- 
ferable to a charitable foundation, sub- 
ject only to the general provisions that 
applied to the running of foundations. 

Both moves could give charitable 
foundations a welcome fillip. 

Mayor Klaus von Dohnanyi of Ham- 
burg, welcoming the AGM to the city, 
said priority must be given to future- 
oriented tasks in view of the shortage of 
public funds. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeiiung 
fflr Deutschland, 6 May 1988) 

Continued from page 1 1 

touring exhibition — it is scheduled to 
visit 77 venues. But such an undertak- 
ing must be measured against the 
claims made iri a major city such as 
Berlin with museums and exhibitions 

* ofrUsowijt ^ • > . v*' » 

At this point the Incomprehensible 
activities 1 of officialdom ' concerned 
with cultural affairs comes ’into it -in' 
Berlin. • 

All the Goya etching cycles are kept 
safe in the Dahlem copperplate gallery. 
They could be presented, but there is a 
catastrophic! lack of staffs and no ap- 
propriate catalogue. :.n- 
: An exhibition is planned, but suppo- 
sedly ‘routinework of this kind cannot 
be extolled as a major cultural event; as 
was the case In theiGoya exhibition 1m- 
ported.'so suitable for media attention, i 
Goya in Berlin. One only has to make 
a trip to Dahlem and have the politics J> 
will to take care of the property, already 
there, instead 6f anglingfor applause?. 

• i ••.. ji >• i '.i >1 Bernhard ScHuH*> 
m (DerTBgeskpl&gel, Berliir r 4-Mty4d8S) 


Euro students 
make a point 
with a long run 

T hree dozen students spent a week 
running a 920-km (578-mile) relay 
race from London to Reutlingen for 
the idea of a united Europe. 

Today’s students are likely to be 
tomorrow’s executives, and their work 
will almost inevitably have much to do 
with the idea for which they risked 
painfully blistered feet: a united Eu- 
rope with neither tariff barriers nor na- 
tional rivalry. 

They ran for Europe from the Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic in London to the 
Reutlingen College of Technology and 
Economics. 

They passed en route the intellectual 
and administrative centres of the Eu- 
ropean idea: Brussels, Luxembourg 
and Strasbourg.' 

Guided Lours of European institu- 
tions and meetings with politicians 
were pnrt of the programme. 

“Running for Europe," said one 
competitor, Georg Kerschbaumer, n 
young Austrian student, “is naturally n 
strictly idealistic concept. We simply 
wont to do something for European in- 
tegration." 

Jan Felton from Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, outlines in fluent German other 
ideas that were part of the project. 

They designed European clocks, 
with a clockface consisting of the flags 
of the 12 member-countries. They 
practised Anglo- Frcnch-German- 

Spanish friendship. They mailed over 
3ti0 ieticts t‘> European companies. 

There can be no doubt that the Eu- 
ro-students are even better at public 
relations than at long-distance run- 
ning. 

That may be less surprising than it 
seems. Kerschbaumer, who passed his 
Abitur, or university entrance exam, in 
Dusseldorf, was one of 1,700 appli- 
cants for a place at Reutlingen last 
year. 

Eighty were selected. Their average 
grade was 1.4. Jan Felton stood a 
slightly better chance at the Middlesex 
Poly, where roughly the same number 
applied for 100 places. 

Great things are expected of them 
when they graduate. The EPBS, or Eu- 
ropean Partnership of Business 
Schools, is highly rated. 

It is a partnership of four schools, in 
London, Reutlingen, Reims and Ma- 
drid; with uniform courses that differ 
from those offered by national univer- 
sities in two respects. 

The courses are designed to. be as 
closely related to practice as possible. 

' They, are also ' geared : to , the reqii i re- 
ments of a common European future. 
Applicants must be fluent in at least 
- one foreign language. Students spend 
four semesters, or half their course, at. 
one of the other three schools. They al- 
so spend tW6 semesters as business 
[ trainees. ■ i ' 

They are* awarded- two diplomas, one 
by each country. 1 So gradu ates are often 
. snapped up. by prospective employers 
L before they take their final exams, 
j Jan Felton everi briefed Mrs Thatch* 
er on the -race, bearing In mind that as 
i ari MPfShe cannot afford to ignore her 
constituents*.. 

j,. . ^As.^YQte* in Finchleyj Mrs Thatch- 
i er> M>ndon.pon8tUuency, Jp.n. Felton is 
fiiTnlyuvCpnvineesi Mi's Thatcher will 
■ ansWpr^hiS! letter. Reinhart Wicker i 
t) : (Kfilner StatU" Anfcelger, Cologne, 6 Mttf 1988) 
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■ HORIZONS 


Frau Bauer, the lone miller of Riedering, 
is the youngest in a dying trade 


The number of flourmills in the Federal Republic has dc- this article for the Bonn daily, Die Well, Harald Scheldt looks 
cllncd from 30,000 in 1950 to about 1,600 Iasi year. Big au- at a flourmill in south Germany run by one person, a 22-year- 
tomated mills have taken over. But despite this decline, there old woman, and examines what it is that makes her customers 
arc small mills which arc keeping their heads above water. In line up for flour. 


N ow that spring is truly here and 
there arc no more frosts, Annelie 
Bauer can sleep at night. 

Frau Bnucr, 22, is the youngest mas- 
ter miller in the country. Her greatest 
worry In winter is that the all-important 
generator might freeze up. 

The mill, in Riedering, n village near 
Rosenheim in southern Bavaria not far 
from the Austrian border, has been in 
the WngcnsLillcr family for 60 years. 
Anton Wagenstnller was her father. She 
has been running the mill alone since he 
died. 

So she is doing what most of her col- 
leagues first get a chance to dn nt 25 or 
26 at (he earliest. 

She is also one of the few women who 
become millers, h is getting harder and 
harder ail the time because every year, 
the number of flourmills declines. 

In 1950. there were 20.0(H) of them. 
Hy 1978, this had declined to a mere 
2,8 1 5. In the financial year 1986-87, 20 
closed, leaving just 1,637 to produce 
the flour for the bread of the nation. 

The Wngenstalier flourmill is the sole 
survivor of three in the area. Frau Bauer 
says the supermarkets arc causing the 
problems. They don't get their bread 
from the local bakeries, those within n 


20-kilometre radius, which arc (he 
Wagenstallcr mill’s main customers. 
They go to large suppliers outside the 
area. 

On the other hand, more and more 
housewives and people who like baking 
bread arc going to small corner shops to 
buy what is uvaiiabic there. 

There are about 300 different pro- 
ducts; wholemeal and wheat flour, mil- 
let, sesame seed, unripe spelt grain und 
mueslis, 

Frau Hauer says this chnngc in buying 
hubil is not only because of the in- 
creased awareness of the need for heal- 
thy eating, but also the quality and ser- 
vice liml arc being offered. 

She says: ‘if a baker rings me on Sa- 
turday afternoon because he is running 
short of flour, then naturally lie gets 
more flour." 

Hut the birth of her son a year ago has 
slowed the puce of work. She starts now 
at eight in the morning instead of at se- 
ven or even earlier. Hut there is always 
stress before she goes on holiday be- 
cause flour has to be produced in adv- 
ance, so she sometimes lias i«> step up 
the work rate, even at weekends. 

The cleaning and milling, the mixing 
and the packing, the work in the dusty 


atmosphere can at such tithes become a 
drudge — even though flourmills these 
days are no longer places where heavy 
physical work takes place. 

The only work today requiring any 
significant amount of physical effort is 
installing the transmission belts. 

These belts afe the means by which 
the grain is carried up again and again 
on an Ingenious system of belts and lifts 
where it is sieved and milled and sieved 
und milled. 

The procedure is repeated 12 times 
before the grain disappears into sacks in 
the form of flour. 

The generator supplanted the water- 
wheel as long as 80 years ago. It delivers 
power for both the mill and for Frau 
Bauer's home. 

Every week, six tons of grain are 
milled, quite an achievement for a small 
family works. 

Blit the generator is not (he only sign 
that the romantic image of clickclacking 
mill by gurgling brook, of creaking wa- 
ter wheel and flapping windmill vanes, 
are well and truly a thing of the past. 

Even rile millstone has long since 
gone. It has been replaced by metal 
drums. 

But the Wagenstaller mill is merely a 



Six tons of grain a week . . . Annelid 
Baiter. (Photo: Viktoria Puebsiefn) 


tradesman’s workshop when compared 
to a large, fully automatic industrial 
flourmill. 

Such a major mill can process 30,000 
tons a year with a staff of 1 5 — and with 
just 10 of those 15 actually working in 
the milling process itself. 

A spokesman for a millers’ organisa- 
tion says: ‘The other five wander round 
with oilcans keeping an eye on things. 

"A mill today is an industrial operation 
that almost doesn't need people to run it." 

Annelie Bauer was the only girl among 
many boys in her vocational school clast 
She had no difficulty with anything during 
her training, not on the technical side, iw 
with book-keeping, not with nutrition. 

And for the queue of customers ai 
her mill, the rule has always been the 
same: first come, first served. 

Humid Scheidi 

(Die Well. Bonn, 3 Afir l«M| 
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A spirit of individual Initiative Is in the 
air in these days of unemployment. 
Firms either going to the wall or trimm- 
ing back are throwing people on to the 
street. Young qualified people arc com- 
ing on to tlic market and finding that 
they arc not getting a chance to get off 
(lie street In the first place. So if you 
can’t get off the sheet, then it*s better 
to become streetwise: start a clothing- 
repair service (shirt buttons for the ba- 
chelor), type correspondence at home, 
use your private car for parcel deliveries 
— or your bicycle to deliver letters and 
parcels. Bicycle postal services are be- 
coming more and more popular as an ef- 
ficient means of getting urban deliveries 
made quickly, within an hour or two. In 
this article for Stuttgarter Zellung, Mar- 
gret Rilling looks at a firm fliat has been 
started up in Stuttgart by two former 
students, both only 22. 

T he bicycle courier, the environmen- 
tally friendly way of getting tilings 
delivered from A to B, is taking off in 
the cities of Germany. 

Bicycle couriers have been pedalling 
in Germany for about two years. This 
mode of delivery is cuichingnn because 
of the amount of time that motorised 
traffic moves slowly or not at all in a so- 
ciety where traffic is not decreasing. 

Gnby Raucrlc, 22, is a former econ- 
omies student. Together with another 
22year-old, Axel Brass, she has 
founded a bicycle courier service in 
Stuttgart. It is called Die Rndler (The 
Cyclist). 

“We think that there is a heed to use 
not only vehicles that make a noise and 
pump out gas," she says. “We nre the 
first to try using bicycles in an area that 
is hilly." 


The bicycle courier: going 
where no car has gone before 


So far they have five cyclists on the 
rounds, two women and three men. 
They spend hours delivering, carrying 
up to 10 kilos in packages — letters, 
films, flowers, anything. 

They use a bicycle that is constructed 
for rough country areas. It has small 
tyres and 18 gears. The rider sits up- 
right and is said to have a better view of 
traffic than on a racing bicycle. 

Each bicycle costs 1,700 marks. Each 
courier wears a crash helmet, A trial run 
convinces that this way, a rider can easi- 
ly gel around and over the humps and 
bumps of Stuttgart's streets. 

They arc odamnni. though, that the 
city’s cycle path system should be im- 
proved. That would encourage many 
more people to use their bicycles. 

They say that often the cyclist can on- 
ly reach the destination by using heavily 
used streets. The courier service never 
uses pedestrian zones. 

“That would slow us right down,” 
says Dross. “And we want to avoid the 
situation that has developed in Munich, 
where cycle couriers have the reputa- 
tion of being hooligans who bnrgc their 
way all over the town and knock down 
pedestrians.'’ 

It is 9 am. The place: Forststrasse 
137. The courier sprints from the fifth 
floor i- the apartment is his office — 
down the stairs. The bicycle is lenniug in 
the lobby ready to ride. 

Destination: the central post office. A 
safe-deposit box has to be emptied and 
the contents taken to Olgastrasse. 


Half an hour later, another call. Some 
bicycle parts have to be taken from a 
wholesaler in Stotzstrasse to a bicycle 
shop in Lerchenstrasse. 

Another caller wants something 
brought to a centre outside the city and 
asks if it might not be too far. It isn’t. 
Frank would be sent. Frank, 19, is a stu- 
dent who earns pocket money working 
spare time with the service. 

He is also an enthusiastic cyclist who 
has quickly bfieme known, appreciat- 


ively, among the crew as “das Tier" (The 
Animal) because he is said to be able to 
pedal up a steep street called the Neue 
Weinsteige just as fast as he can pedal 
down it. 

What does the service cost? In the in- 
ner city, a delivery can be made for sit 
marks. The further out, the more expet 
sive. 

The service eventually hopes to Ik 
able to have couriers at various strategic 
parts of the city so that an item can be 
passed on from one courier in one bo- 
rough to another in the next borough to 
facilitate quick delivery. ; 

That, however, is a deye/opnient' 
which lies very much in the future. 

Margret Rilling . 

(Stuttgarter Zeitung, 6 May lWt 



Showing a clean pair of pedals 
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Change in interpretation of laws on 
committing people into care 


In future the courts will not be allowed 
to make public statements that a person 
has been certified because of alcohol- 
ism or squanderraania. The regulations 
governing the code of civil procedure, 
which obliged courts to make this infor- 
mation public, have been declared un- 
constitutional and invalid by a ruling 
from the Constitutional Court In Karls- 
ruhe. This regulation was an intrusion 
Into a certified person's individual 
rights, the court ruled. 

T here arc still archaic laws in opera- 
tion in the Federal Republic. There 
are people who have lived a life doing 
all the right things and then suddenly 
they are shut out of our society. 

These old people can no longer vote. 
They cannot marry. If they write a will it 
is invalid. 

They are not allowed to have pocket- 
money. They are not allowed to make 
any purchases whatsoever. We call them 
“decrepit" or "light in the head" and 
take them out of the stream of life, 
break up their homes and send them off 
to a home. 

There, more often than not, they arc 
tethered by the feel during the day and 
strapped in bed at night. 

On the door there is a notice, “Psy- 
chiatric Ward," and in the legal text 
books this is “a grey zone." 

Their misfortunes have until now 
been published in official announce- 
ments In the press, stating that a certain 
person of a particular address “has been 
committed to (then the name of the hos- 
pital) nt his (or her) own cost because of 
alcoholism." Then there is the date and 
the name of the local district court. 

This is a question of valid guardian- 
ship. Year after year 3.000 people are 
certified — because of alcoholism or 
drug addiction, mental disturbance or 
squandermania — for an unlimited peri- 
od of time. 

They are given ridiculous medical 
treatment with brutish meticulousness. 
The mentally-ill are treated as if they 
were children below the age of seven. 
The memally-undeveloped as children 
over the age of seven. 

They become wards of the court, ad- 
ministered by a guardian. 

Handicapped people who are put in- 
to medical care, do not fare any better. 
The appropriate legislation is only con- 
cerned with their property. The person- 
al rights of the decrepit, the psychicaJ- 
ly-ill and the mentally-incapacitated 
wither away on, r t|ie frl^gflbpLth^>v. 

There is here a mass phenomenon 
concerning life today, but which will un- 
doubtedly be a problem tomorrow as 
well. . 

There are at present 250,000 people 
in guardianship or in medical care in the 
Federal Republic. The number of peo- 
ple over the age of 60 is expected to in- 
crease from the present 20 per cent of 
the total population to 35 per cent over 
the next 40 years. 

Latest forecasts give men who reach 
the age of 60 an average further -life ex- 
pectancy of. 16.9 years and women 21,4 
years. ■ • ’ / V : • ' ; i , : - ' 

Increasing life expectancy means thht 
milch more will have to be allocated far 
helping and caring for people at the end 
of their lives. -j> V 
The Federal Constitutional Court has 


taken a small step forward. The court 
has declared that the regulation in the 
code of civil procedure, which stipulat- 
ed that a public announcement had to 
be made in cases of certification be- 
cause of alcoholism or squandermania, 
was unconstitutional. 

But for a long time there has been a 
need for a bigger step forward, that is to 
declare that the law concerning certifi- 
cation of a person and putting a handi- 
capped person into medical care should 
be declared contrary to the concept of 
rehabilitation and unconstitutional. 

This is legislation of the old rigid 
school. It gives help only to the extent 
that previously the law limited a per- 
son’s rights. There are no possibilities 
for combining further participation in 
society along with someone to care for 
the person concerned. 

To the credit of local district courts it 
can be said that over the past few years 
they have tried more and more to wring 
more humane treatment for people from 
the laws currently on the statute book. 

Where the law calls for certification 
in all its aspects the courts have, where 
possible, turned to putting people into 
(obligatory” care, in which certification 
only affects a few areas of life. 

Obviously district courts cannot alter 
fundamentally the law. The law is con- 
cerned with property and ignores the 
person. Frequently the guardian in the 
district court secretariat or the nurse in 
a local government olliee bundles more 
than 100 cases. 

This should be changed. The Justice 
Ministry has been working on new draft 
legislation. The law concerning guard- 


ianship or care of adults would be put 
on a completely new basis. 

Certification would be abolished and 
the new legislation is a lot more than 
just reformulating the old legislation. 

The new guardianship regulation 
would be more flexible, empowering the 
judge to find a particular solution for a 
specific illness in individual cases. 

This could be one of the most revolu- 
tionary changes to the law that has tak- 
en place over the past 100 years. It is 
necesary that this should be passed into 
law quickly. 

From the legal point of view everything 
has been prepared. Going from anony- 
mous guardianship administration to per- 
sonal care does not call for regulations on- 
ly money and qualified people. 

There have been far too few people 
prepared to help handicapped people in 
the past. Care should not be official or 
institutionalised, an arrangement in 
which an elderly person is continuously 
having to get used to new people. 

It will be decisive for implementing 
(he reforms for the spirit of the reform 
to awaken a greater readiness to help. 

In Austria “trustee associations” were 
formed for this purpose, headed by gov- 
ernment officials. There should be no 
new associations here. 

Why should not officials be used who 
have the merit of having already made 
known their willingness to look after el- 
ilorl> people or who have fur many 
>eai> loul.ed utter the eUeilyV 

Sometimes the spirit of reform has to 
be given a helping hand. 

Hcriben Prom I 

(Suiliiruiscbi'Zcilun^, Munich. 2 May JVHK) 


Reassurance that old people 
can remain mentally alert 


j . ’ -v aV. >i '• ‘yift- v Tv-Vl 

E lderly people need not fear that 
their mental abilities in old age 
would decline,” said Professor Paul B. 
Baltes. 

Psychologist Professor Baltes, 49, is 
the director of the Max Planck Institute 
for Education Research in Berlin, and 
he has an answer. 

It is a matter of taking into account 
.thifos tas tygthsand wepknpssps of. adjf> 
anceayeElrs, .concentrating on a few 
areas of interest and devoting oneself to 
them whole-heartedly. 

For some years Professor Baltes has 
been dealing with problems concerning 
the aged. In his view, with the constantly 
increasing number of old people in the 
population, dealing with the elderly and 
their needs successfully will become an 
increasingly important problem in our 
society. 

. *rite Federal Statistics Office In Wles- 
• baden reported that in 1966 their were 
approximately nine million people . of 
- pensionable age in the Pederal Repub- 
lic, or 15 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Iii 1970 there wete about a.milHori 
people less. ’ 

^ < In . 1 98 6 in Hamburg ; and Berlin 1,8 
i ; per Cent of (he population was made up 


of elderly people, well over the national 
average. 

Baltes said that physical and mental 
health throughout life and contentment 
with life were vital criteria for a success- 
ful old age. 

A life-style, aware of (he needs of 
good health, fostering contacts between 
people and independent mental deve- 
lopment, helped lengthen life. Reserves 
for living were not exhausted. 

Baltes said his Institute in Berlin had 
come to be regarded as a centre of ger- 
ontological research. Investigations had 
shown that old people had considerable 
-mental reserves to match those of 
, younger adults. 

Speaking at a medical congress in 
Lubeck Professor Baltes said that “Only 
by active training can old people retain 
. their intelligence and memory." 

Younger people going through simi- 
lar training learned faster but in wisdom 
arid a knowledge of life older people 
were superior.’ 

Dr Herbert Haug, professor of anato- 
my at Lubcck, refuted the long-held 
scientific view that the number of nerve 
cells in the brain declined as people 
grew older. 

According to his experience it was 
■ rather the Volume that declined resulting 
in more difficulty in forming new combin,- 
• ations. But stored experience rem dined. 

•: ’ dpa : 

(Klcler Nachrlchten, 24 April ! 988} . 


Homes for aged 
‘should 
allow pets’ 

O ld people should be allowed to 
bring their pets into old people’s 
homes, according to research carried 
out by the German Help the Aged Com- 
mittee, based in Cologne. 

Dr Sigrid Lohmann, director of the 
organisation, said that pets could con- 
siderably enhance the quality of life for 
elderly people. 

She said: "Permission to bring pets 
with them when moving into an old peo- 
ple’s home was something positive that 
helped cancel out the negative aspects 
of the move.” 

The Cologne committee was founded 
by Wilhclmine LUbke, wife of the sec- 
ond president of the Federal Republic, 
Heinrich Liibke. In its surveys the com- 
mittee has established that in most old 
people’s homes pets were strictly for- 
bidden. 

Exceptions are mnde for birds and 
fish. Dogs and cats were allowed in only 
a couple of dozen homes, in Munich 
alone eight. 

Of the 470,000 people who are in old 
people's nnd nursing homes 53,000 of 
them had to part with their pets. 

The main reason given why pets arc 
not allowed in homes is that the other 
residents would be disturbed by the 
noise the animals made. 

The Help the Aged Committee’s re- 
search showed, however, that a dog’s 
barking was preferred to sepulchral 
quiet. 

Concern about hygiene was also dis- 
covered to be groundless in most cases. 
Over-worked nursing home personnel 
feared that pets would mean more work 
when a resident could not look after his 
or her pet because of illness. 

Dr Lohmann said: “In most cases 
other residents arc prepared to help 
with pels in these circumstances.” 

In America experience has shown 
that pets do not mean more work for the 
home's personnel, but that they do con- 
tribute to an improvement of the atmos- 
phere in the home and make the resi- 
dents happier. 

In a survey of previous experience the 
committee came to (he conclusion (hat 
pets give their owners exercise. They al- 
so give at close hand a sense of the living 
world and they give affection. 

When an old person is allowed to 
take a pel into a home or nursing home 
he or she finds it easier to get used to 
strange surroundings. During illness 
thoughts about a cat or a dog pet streng- 
then the will to live. 

Animals are an important contact 
bridge. The survey showed many touch- 
ing examples of dogs who stood on 
guard over an owner who was severely 
HI and that the. patient had moments of 
happiness when able to stroke his or her 
pet. ; - 

Several homes hove had pleasant de- 
suits from “home pets,* which belong 
not to one resident but to all the resi- 
: dents. 

’ In the Wilhelmsburg district of Ham- 
burg there is a home that has a; "home 
cal* and in a home Iii Cologne there is a 
• basset hound named Sally which iii ' the 
"home dog." . ' ‘ J 

■’ An alsatian dog in ^Bielefeld, home 
named Anja has beep given official : re- 
cognition in writing. The dog, a. feipalq, 
js tax-deductable asa "tfierapydog." 

■ . y iiorsiZimmerjnann 

y .. (Sijkitgfcjrter .Nachrichtttn, 4 May- 1 98$) 
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